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Notes. 


THE VISITS OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD TO 
LON DON.* 
NO. IT. 


The long letter to the Editor of The 
signed J., which closed the communications to that 
journal upon this subject, was a résumé of all the 
stories respecting it. The first visit 
have occurred in 1748, upon the authority of 
Forsyth’s Remarks on Italy. This visit Lord 
Stanhope rejects; and rightly, as I think I can 
show quite satisfactorily. The Stuart Papers, as I 
stated in my first letter, are made up of two collec- 
tions. 
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| the custom was, he always “lays himself at 


his Majesty’s feet.” Those in reply to “ Dearest 
Carluccio”’ most frequently state that the French 


| post has not arrived, and that he has nothing 


to say, but (the letters being principally in Ed- 
gar’s handwriting, he adds with his own hand, 
what does not appear in the copies, that) “he 
embraces him, &c.” The Prince’s letters during 
the negociations of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the events immediately preceding it, con- 
tain matter of more interest. He was fully alive 


| to the effects of that treaty upon their cause, 


which his father appears to have perceived in a 
very somnolent manner. And he prepared, without 
consulting his father, the Protest which, it is 
known, was delivered in their behalf, though ne- 
cessarily in vain, against it. On the other side, 
the correspondence is enlivened by complaints 
that the Prince does not confide in his father, and 
has other counsellors, &c. The letter warning the 
Prince against the danger of attempting to resist 
the King of France is perhaps the wisest of the 


| whole. Great affection is expressed, under courtly 


forms, on both sides. 
Besides these letters, there are drafts of letters, 
dated in full, to all the Prince’s real confidants 


| and counsellors, which disclose what he so care- 


fully concealed from his father. 

The dates of these letters never show an interval 
greater than seven days. Frequently they follow 
at much smaller intervals. This is conclusive 


| evidence against Forsyth’s statement, which makes 


| letter—the journey consumed two days. 
Times, | 
vals must have been taken up in travelling. 


the Prince remain a week in London: for, on his 
hasty return from London to Paris, in 1750—ag¢- 
cording to the memoranda, printed in my first 
So that 
four days, at least, out of any one of these inter- 


Be- 


| sides, not one of all these letters, or drafts, speaks 


is said to | 


of such an expedition. Two expeditions are spoken 
of: but one is that to Madrid, in the preceding 
year; and the other is that made by an agent of 
his, whose letters are signed “ Jo. Smith,” to 
Frankfort, in the vain hope of procuring the hand 


| of the Princess of Hesse Darmstadt for his master. 


I have no doubt that one consisted of the | 


papers of the Chevalier de St. George, and the 


other of those of his son, the Prince Charles Ed- 
rard. They contain the whole correspondence 
between the father and son, and the drafts or 
copies of their letters, which were kept on each 
side, for the year 1748, so that we have the 
entire series in duplicate, few of the copies being 
missing. From Jan. 1, 1748, to Dec. 9, there 
are letters from the Prince to his father weekly. 
In general they are not very interesting ; — the 
weather is very cold, or very hot; he hopes it 
will change; he is in perfect health; and, as 





* Vide anté, 1—3. 


[This expedition, it may be well to say, is usually 
placed a year later.] Still further:—The Cheva- 
lier, writing from Albano on June 25, 1748, says: 
“T look upon it to be very sure that you will be 
yut of France when this letter arrives at Paris.” 
And on July 15, the Prince replies from Paris: 
“ Your Majesty has been misinformed as to my 
leaving this cuntry.” 

His Majesty it appears had a correspondent, who 
signed “ Watson” simply; and who was, during 
part of this time, certainly in Paris, and commu- 
nicated to him what he could learn or observe 
about the Prince. His letters are very much of 
the same quality as those of some of “Our own 
Correspondents” in the present day. For instance, 
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he tells Edgar in one, of the Prince’s addiction to | Again, in Belfast and its Environs, by J. H. 


the demi-monde. But every soul in Paris knew of | Smith, A.M., M.R.LA., is the following notice at 


this. In another, dated March 9, 1748, he says, 
with characteristic irony : — 

“ We have now given up all thought of business, even 
our favourite project 75, 1024, 1305, 1630 [decyp. “ of 
declaring Protestant”) is‘no more spoke of, nor that of 
75, 407, 1380 [“of a Protestant”] marriage. We have 
no thought or mention of anything but money, our whole 
time is swallowed up in a round of pleasure; and could 
we be recovered out of this lethargick disease, we are 
assured that no discreet man 108, 46, 433, 100, 99, 579, 
109, 101 [* will have anything to do with us ”).” 


Yet, in a draft of a letter addressed to some one 
in “ Edingburg,” dated the day before this com- 
munication, the Prince specially speaks of such a 
marriage as “necessary and proper for him.” And 
after this it was, that the Hesse Darmstadt attempt 
was made, and the protest against the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The mention of “ declaring Pro- 
testant,” at this date, shows that the unhappy 
Prince had learned something from the fatal 
45. 

This, I think, fully supports Lord Stanhope 
in rejecting Forsyth’s story of a visit to London 
in 1748. Hearsay evidence, considerably after 
date, cannot stand against the negative and posi- 
tive evidence which these letters present. In 
my next note I will trace the Prince’s movements, 
from his arrest in Paris in Dec. 1748, to his visit 
to London in Sept. 1750. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


RLOW’S BELFAST BIBLE. 


I may be excused for introducing a subject of 
local, though certainly of considerable bibliogra- 
phical interest to “N. & Q.” In Mr. Berwick’s 
Historical Collections relating to the Town of Bel- 
Jast (Belfast, 1817), there is the following passage 
under the date 1696: — 

“The art of printing was introduced into Belfast this 
year by James Blow and his brother-in-law Patrick Neill, 
who came over from Glasgow by invitation from Mr. 
Crawford, then Sovereign of Belfast, who entered into 
—— with them. After the death of Neill, the 
yusiness was continued by Blow, who, about the year 
1704, printed the first edition of the Bible in Ireland, and 
many succeeding editions.” 

Mr. Berwick gives the Belfast Newsletter as his 
authority, without reference to date or number, 
and I may observe that Mr. Crawford was not 
Sovereign in 1696, though he held that office in 
1693 and 1694. 

Again, in a History of the Rise and Progress of 
Belfast, by J. A. Pilson (Belfast, 1846,) will be 
found under the date 1704, as follows: — 





| Bible. 


“ The tirst Bible ever printed in Ireland was published | 


this year by Messrs, Blow & Neil] at Belfast,” 


p. 54:— 

“In 1716 there was printed in this town (Belfast), by 
James Blow, the first edition of the Holy Bible produced 
in Ireland.” 


In the Ulster Journal of Archeology (No. 9, 
». 76,) there is a communication from Mr. John 
elesn —whose mere name alone, on a question 
of this kind, is a great authority—corroborating 
Mr. Smith. There is also a notice of Blow’s Bible 
in Bohn’s Hudibras; and later still we find in 
Bohn’s Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual the fol- 
lowing entry : — 

“The Bible, Belfast, James Blood, 1716, 8vo. First 
Edition of the Scriptures printed in Ireland. An error 
occurs in a verse of Isaiah. Sin no more is printed Sin 
on more. ‘The error was not discovered until the entire 
impression (8000 copies) were bound and partly distri- 
buted.” 


This is circumstantial enough—the size of the 
book, the number of copies, even the very error— 
but it is nevertheless apocryphal. There is no 
such verse or passage in Meainh as “Sin no more,” 
at least I cannot find it, and Blood is evidently a 
typographical error for Blow,* not requiring further 
notice. But what is really worthy of attention is, 
that there are several distinct authorities asserting 
that the first Bible printed in Ireland, was printed 
at Belfast in 1716, while, in the British Museum, 
there is an excellent folio edition of the Authorised 
Version of the Scriptures that once belonged to 
the celebrated Archbishop Synge, bearing on its 
title-page the following imprint : — 

“Dunum: Printed by A. Ruames, for WiiiiAM 
BInauLp at the Bible, in Eustace Street, and Eviruan 
Donsox, at the Stationers’ Arms in Castle Street. 
MDCCXIY.” 

Hlere, then, is conclusive testimony that the 
alleged Blow’s Bible of 1716 was not the first 
printed in Ireland. I use the word alleged ad- 
visedly, for the bibliographers, who have made the 
various editions of the Bible their particular 
study, do not mention it. The writer, after many 
years’ search, under rather favourable circumstan- 
ces, has never been able to see it or even to meet 
with any one who had seen it; and, consequently, 
is now led to believe that it never had an exist- 
ence. The well-known Irish antiquaries, the Messrs. 
Benn of Glenravel, have assiduously hunted among 
the old Presbyterian families in the north of Ire- 
land, but in vain; Jas. Blow’s descendants, still 
alive in Belfast, know nothing of it. Mr. G. 
Benn, in his very valuable History of the Town of 
Belfast (Belfast, 1823,) with his usual good judg- 
ment, omits all reference to the alleged Blow’s 
Nor in the History of the Presbyterian 








* The same error occurs in Bohn’s Hudibras, but the 
text is correctly mentioned, viz, John viii. 11. 
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| 
Church in Ireland (London, &e., 1853,) probably 
the most accurate ecclesiastical history ever com- 
iled, written by that most conscientious and | 
fiberal-minded gentleman, the late Dr. Reid, is 
this Bible noticed. No man was better acquainted | 
with the early typography of Belfast than Dr. | 
Reid; he expressly mentions Blow and Neill, and 
would certainly have been most gratified to ob- | 
serve that they had printed a Bible in Belfast — | 
the first printed in Ireland! —if he could have 
found sufficient authority for doing so. 

But, audi alteram partem. Inthe Rev. H. Cot- 
ton’s Typographical Gazetteer (Oxford, 1831,) I 
read under the heading of Belfast at p. 29, as 
follows : — 





“In 1714 James Blow printed the works of Sir David 
Lindsay, a Bible, Prayer-Book, Psalms in Metre, and 20 
or 30 other books.” 


A copy of this very curious edition of Lindsay’s | 
Works is now before me, and I may be excused 
for quoting the title in full: — 

“«The | Works | of the | Famous and Worthy Knight, 
Sir | Dabit Lindsay of the Mowat, | alias, Lyon, 
King of Arms. | Newly corrected and vindicated from 
the | former Errors wherewith they were cor | rupted : 
And augmented with sundry Works, &c. Job vii. | Mi- 
litia est vita hominis supra terram.| Vivit etiam post 
funera virtus.| Brtrast. | Printed by James Blow, and 
are to | be sold at his shop. 1714.” 


The book ends at p. 268, in the old style, thus— 
“Quod Linpsay at Command of King James the 
Fifth.” 

Then follow three unpaged pages of contents, 
and then two unpaged pages, headed “ Books 
Printed and Sold by James Blow in Belfast.” Among 
which I find — 

“The Holy Bible” in several volumes. 

“The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

“The Psalmes of David in Meeter.” 

“The Bible the best New Year’s Gift; containing the 
Contents of the Old and New Testament in Verse.” 


This last-mentioned work is also found in a list 
of books “ printed and sold by Patrick Neill and 
Company at Ais shop, Belfast,” at the end of “ The 
Psalms of David in Meeter. Belfast: Printed by 
Patrick Neill and Company, and Sold at his Shop. 
1700.” This very remarkable volume is inscribed 
David Smith's Gift to Belfast Meeting-house, 1705, 
and is carefully preserved among the archives of 
the First Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast, of 
which D. Smith’s descendants are still members. 

Besides the above, there are twenty-eight other 
well-known trade books—such as Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Academy of Compliments,* &e. 
Only two books that are actually known to have 
been printed by Blow are in the list ; one is “ The 
Warks (sic) of Sir David Lindsay ;” the other is the | 
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* Still printed and sold as a Chap-Book in Ireland. | 
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well-known work, the title of which is so long 
that it is generally quoted as Presbyterian Loyalty, 
written by Dr. James Kirkpatrick, the first minis- 
ter of the Second Presbyterian Congregation of 
Belfast. Blow’s name is not attached to this last 
work, for high churchism was then rampant, and 


| Queen Anne’s funeral sermon had not been 


preached in a hundred dissenting congregations 
to the text, “Go, see now this cursed woman, and 
bury her; for she is a king’s daughter,” 2 Kings 
ix. 34. 

The signatures to this copy of Lindsay’s works 
are irregular, but it may be said to be 24mo; and 
I have been the more particular in describing it, 


| as it seems to differ from a copy printed at Belfast 


in 1714, described by Mr. George Chalmers, as 
being in the possession of the Rey. J. Brand, 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. I think, 
however, it is more likely that Mr. Brand’s copy 


| may have been misdescribed, than that Blow 


should publish two editions in one year. 

Two of the works, we know, were printed by 
Blow, and if the others had merely been so/d by 
him, the words at the head of the list would still 
be correct. If Blow did not print a Bible, the 
error must have arisen in this manner. Probably 
Mr. Cotton, now the venerable Archdeacon of 
Cashel, founded the extract I have given from his 
Typographical Gazetteer upon this very copy of 
David Lindsay’s Works. At any rate he consi- 
dered it untrustworthy, for in his Editions of the 
Bible and Parts thereof in English, from the Year 
MD. to MDCCCL. Second Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged (Oxford, 1851,) this most skilful of biblio- 
graphers does not notice Blow’s Belfast Bible. 

I may add that there was no Patent required to 
print a Bible in Ireland, so that Blow might have 
printed as many as he thought proper. But | 
consider that the want of education, and limited 
number of Bible readers then in Ireland, would 
render the speculation of printing a Bible an ex- 
ceedingly unremunerative one. Excellent English 
Bibles were then printed in Holland, and Belfast 
may have been supplied from thence. For Bible 
printing being then in Scotland a strict monopoly, 
it followed, as a matter of course, that the Bibles 
were most wretchedly printed. And even so late 
as 1824, when Principal Lee of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity opposed this monopoly, showing how 
badly the Scottish Bibles were printed, in some 
instances the word Judas being indecently substi- 
tuted for Jesus, his Memoir in favour of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society and against the monopolists, 
was suppressed and interdicted by order of the 
Court of Session. 

No one need be surprised at Lindsay’s works 
having been published in Belfast. Their anti- 
papistical iaadleoiiis which helped to bring about 
the Reformation in Scotland, would render them 
very welcome to the Scoto-Irish of Ulster. In 
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fact, from their notices of Old Testament history, 
they were considered next best to the Bible. In 
the description of Ralpho’s samy in Colvil’s 
Scotch Hudibras we may read : 
“ And there lyes books, and here lyes ballads, 
As Davie Lyndsay, amd Gray Steel, 
Squire Meldrum, Bevis, and Adam Bell.” 

From Kelly’s Scottish Proverbs we learn they 
were used as a school-book. A man, perfect in 
every art and science, was said to have read from 
Wallace to Lindsay, an allusion to Blind Harry’s 
Life of Sir W. Wallace. A doubtful statement 
was gently contradicted by saying—* It’s no atween 
the brods o’ David Lindsay.” Anglice, it is not 
within the covers of Lindsay’s works. Such was 
the repute and confidence in which the works of 
the Lyon King of Arms were held. The Scoto- 
Irish of Ulster ever delighted in Scottish poetry, 
and did not write it badly themselves. It may 
not be generally known that the fourth edition of 
Burns’s Poems, the first printed out of Scotland, 
was printed and published in 1787 by James 
Magee, at the sign of the Bible and Crown, Bridge 
Street, Belfast. 

I think I have stated the question as fairly as I 
can; I might say a great deal more on this, to 
me at least, very interesting subject; but, like 
the imp of the old enchanters, my pen is circum- 
scribed by a magic circle, which must not be over- 

ssed. I ask, then, can any one give me any 
Fivect information of a Bible printed at Belfast 
early in the eighteenth century? I have heard so 
much hearsay and traditional evidence regarding 
this Bible, that I respectfully decline to receive 
any more. Nothing, in fact, will satisfy me but 
the statement of a person who has seen the Bible 
in question, with the imprint of Belfast upon it. 
I would be happy also to receive any information 
respecting the early typography of Belfast—say 
previous to the year 1740. * be communi- 
cated with either through “N, & Q.,” or my 
address as underneath. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON, F.S.A. 

Hounslow, W. 


CARABOO. 


The following paragraph is transcribed from The 
Times of Jan. 13, 1865 


“ Such of our readers as are interested in the history of 


impostors will remember that many years since a person 
who styled herself the ‘ Princess Caraboo,’ created a sen- 
sation in the literary and fashionable circles of Bath and 
other places, which lasted till it was discovered that the 
whole affair was a romance, cleverly sustained and acted 
out by a young and prepossessing g rirl. On being deposed 
from the honours which had been accorded to her, the 
* Princess’ accepted the situation, retired into compara- 
tively humble life, and married. There 
grim humour in the occupation which she subsequently 
followed, —that of importer of leeches ; but she conducted 


was a kind of 
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her operations with much judgment and ability, and car- 
ried on her trade with credit to herself, and satisfaction 
to her customers. The quondam ‘ Princess’ died recently 
at Bristol leaving a daughter, who, like her mother, is 
said to be possessed of considerable personal attractions.” 


A full account of the singular imposition prac- 
tised by the subject of the foregoing lines was 
published by Mr. Gutch, and is entitled - 

“CaraBoo. A Narrative of a Singular Sepediion prac- 
tised upon the benevolence of a Lady residing in the Vici- 
nity of the City of Bristol, by a Young Woman of the name 
of Mary Willcocks, alias Baker, alias Bakerstendht, alias 
Caraboo, Princess of Javasu.” Illustrated _ two Por- 
traits, engraved from drawings by E. Bird, Esq., R.A 
and Mr. Branwhite, &c., royal 8vo. Bristol, 1817, price 
5s., pp. 68. 

This curious volume has become very scarce ; 
but it is needless to occupy space with details from 
it, as a summary of the case, with copies of the 
portraits, will be found in Hone’s jad Day- 
Book, vol. ii. p. 1631. From this latter source I 
glean the further information that in the year 
1824, Caraboo, on her return from America, made 
a public exhibition of herself in New Bond Street, 
at a charge of one shilling each person; but that 
she did not attract any great attention. See also 
Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity, 
p. 159. 

The reader cannot fail to be here reminded of 
the equally extraordinary, and still more notorious 
imposture, practised half a century before by 
George ~ B maneaned “a reputed native of For- 
mosa.” He, like Caraboo, sought to sustain his 
imposition by the invention of hieroglyphics and 
characters to represent his native language; but 
went further than his successor by the publication 
(1704, 2nd ed. 1705), of a thick Ryo, containing a 
description and history of Formosa, the island of 
his alleged nativity. Of this fabulous narrative, a 
translation into French, as of a veridical produc- 
tion, is before me: 

“ Description de l’Ile Formosa en Asie, avec une ample, 
et exacte relation de ses voyages, traduit de PAnglais de 
George Psalmanazaar par le Sieur N. F. D. B. R.,” 8vo, 
Amsterdam, 1705. 

Psalmanazar repented in after life of the decep- 
tion he had practised, and the other irregularities of 
his “hot youth.” He wrote his life, a valuable 
and interesting, but neglected piece of biogra- 
phy :— 

“Memoirs of . . . . commonly known by the name of 
George Psalmanazar; a reputed Native of Formosa, 
written by himself, in order to be published after his Death, 
containing an Account of his Education, Travels, Ad- 
ventures, and Connections, Literary productions, and pre- 
tended Conversion from Heathenism to Christianity ; 
which last proved the Occasion of his being brought over 
into this Kingdom, and passing for a Proselyte, and a 
Member of the Church of England.” Second edition, 
London, 8vo, 1765. 

And he became in his latter days so exemplary a 
member of society, that Dr. Johnson, upon being 
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asked by Boswell “ who was the dest man he had 
ever known? ” to the surprise of his interrogator, 
answered “ Psalmanazar.” For an account of 
Psalmanazar, see the article on “ Literary For- 
geries” in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature ; 
and an essay on his life and character will be 
found in Malvern Hill, with Minor Poems and 
Essays, by Joseph Cottle, 8vo, London, 1829, vol. 


ii. p. 453. 

. comparing the imposture of Caraboo with 
that of Psalmanazar, it must not be forgotten that 
the former was an illiterate servant girl, and the 
latter a man of good education and uncommon 
mental abilities. 

But though I have associated Caraboo, the 
Princess of Javasu, with the notorious Formosan, 
I must not forget to inform the reader that a con- 
temporary parallel may be found for her in the 
annals of imposture. In the same year in which 
her narrative appeared, was published — 

“Companion for Caraboo: a Narrative of the Conduct 
and Adventures of Henry Frederick Moon, &c. &c., a 
native of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, and now under sen- 
tence of imprisonment in Connecticut, in North America ; 
containing an Account of his unparalleled Artifices, Im- 
postures, Mechanical Ingenuity,” &e. By Walter Bates, 
Esq. High Sheriff of King’s County, in New Brunswick, 
&c., 8vo, 1817. 

By way of rounding off the foregoing notes, I 
transcribe a passage from an old record, from 
which it will be seen that Caraboo had a prede- 
cessor in the same walk of imposture, as far back 
as the reign of King Stephen : — 

“In this king’s time also there appeared two children, 
a boy and a girl, clad in green, in a stuffe unknown, of a 
strange language, and of strange diet ; whereof the boy 
being baptized, dyed shortly after, but the girl lived to 
be very old; and being asked from whence they were: 
she answered, they were of the land of St. Martyn, where 
there are Christian Churches erected: but that no Sun 
did ever rise unto them ; but where that land is, and how 
she came hither, she herself knew not. This I the rather 
write, that we may know there are other parts of the 
World, than those which to us are known ; and this story 
I should not have believed, if it were not testified by so 
many and so credible witnesses, as it is.” — Baker’s Ciro- 
nicle, folio, 1660, p- 56. 





Wit1iaM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


DAVID HUME: JAMES BOSWELL. 


I enclose two extracts from the Edinburgh 
Baptismal Register, which may be interesting to 
your readers. The first relates to David Hume, 
and the other to James Boswell. 

The historian’s family name was Home, but he 
fancifully spelt it Hume. This change was a sub- 
ject of amicable controversy between the historian 
and the author of Douglas, who stood out for 
Home as being more correct. The respective 
merits of Port, the favourite beverage of the Phi- 
losopher, and Claret, which the Dramatist pre- 








| ferred, was also a subject of dispute between the 


two, and is alluded to in Mr. David Hume’s will 
thus : — 


“T leave to my friend John Home, of Kilduff, ten 
dozen of my old Claret, at his choice, and one single 
bottle of that other liquor called Port. 

“TI also leave to him six dozen of Port, provided he 
attests under his hand, signed John Hume, that he has 
himself alone, at two sittings, finished that bottle. 

“ By this concession he will at once terminate the only 
two differences that ever arose between us concerning 
temporal matters.” 


The will is dated 17th Aug. 1776, eighteen 
days prior to his death. Ninewellsis near Dunse, 
in Berwickshire. 

“ Edinburgh, 26 April, 1711. 

“ Mr. Joseph Home of Ninewalls, advocate, and Kathe- 
rine ffalconar, his lady, a Son named David. Witnesses, 
George, Master of Polwarth, Sir John Home of Blacadder, 
Sir Andrew Home, advocate, and Mr. Alexander ffalconar, 
advocate. Child born this day.” 


“Saturday, 18 October, 1740. 

“To Mr. Alexander Boswell, younger, of Auchinleck, 
and Mt Euphanie Erskine, his spouse, a son named James. 
Witnesses, Walter M‘Farlane, of that Ik, Allan White- 
foord, Receiver-General for North Brittain, and Dr. John 
Pringle, Physician, in Ednt. Born the same day in the 
morning, and baptised by the Rev¢ Mr Robert Wallace, 
one of the ministers of the City.” 

James Boswell died in London, 19 June, 1795. 
His eldest son Alexander was created a baronet in 
1821, and was killed in a duel on the 26th March, 
1822, Hisson Sir James died in 1857 ; not having 
heirs male, he was desirous of breaking the entail 
of his property, and succeeded in this in 1861. 
The entail, which had been an object of great 
anxiety to his father and grandfather, was set 
aside in consequence of the letters “ irred” of the 
word “irredeemably” having been written over an 
erasure. What dire effects from trifling causes 
spring ! Srarcu No, 2. 


“Tue Fourts or Marcu.”—The following ex- 
tract from last week’s Owl may be interesting to 
the readers of “N. &Q.:” — 


“Fourrn or Marcu.—It is not perhaps generally 
known to our readers that the reason which the founders 
of the American Republic had for selecting the 4th of 
March for the inauguration of their president, was to 
avoid the occurrence of a ‘dies non’ by the incidence of 
that date on a Sunday. By calculation it was ascertained 
that for many hundreds of years the quadrennial recur- 
rence of that day in the year of election invariably falls 
on a week day.” 

A, L. M. 


[We fear that in this, as in some other American specu- 
lations, events have not justified the previous calculations. 
If there is any reliance to be placed on Prorrssor Dr 
MoreGan’s Book of Almanacks, in the year 1821, the 4th 
of March fell on Quinquagesima Sunday, and in 1849 on 
the Second Sunday in Lent. } 











Netson’s Arrack oN THE BovLoe@Nne FLOTILLA 
1 1801.—I have just accidentally met with the 
following passage in the Biographie Nouvelle des 
Contemporains, tome i. p. lix.: “ An 9 (1801), 
26 therm. Combat naval entre l’amiral Nelson et 
la flottile de Boulogne: les Frangais sont vic- 
torieur.” Nowas it happened that I was in some 
degree an eye-witness of what was passing on the 
French coast, I beg leave to offer a few remarks 
on the above statement. 

It is well known, that in the summer of 1801, 
Buonaparte had mustered a large army upon the 
heights of Boulogne for the alleged purpose of 
invading England, while the harbour and the sur- 
rounding parts of the coast were occupied by an 
armed flotilla to assist in carrying out his projected 
attack. There was not any supineness or want of 
diligence on the part of our country. Lord Nelson 
was stationed in the British Channel to watch the 
movements of the enemy, and to act upon any 
emergency he might judge necessary to defeat 


this hostile attempt. At break of day on Tuesday, | 


Aug. 4, 1801, Lord Nelson commenced his attack 
on Boulogne and on the armed flotilla in the har- 
bour. The booming of the guns and the can- 
nonading were distinctly heard and seen from 
the heights of Dover Castle. On this side of the 
Channel nothing was known of the proceedings 
until the following morning. It was by some 
conjectured that the French had quitted the har- 
bour either with an aggressive design upon the 
English coast, or that a conflict in some way or 
other had arisen between the rival powers. Nel- 
son’s attack unfortunately turned out to be a coup 
manqué, as the French vessels, being guarded by 
strong wire-netted gratings and iron bars, became 
irresistible. (Vide the Annual Register, xiii. 
266.) 

In conclusion, permit me to state how I be- 
came acquainted with the circumstances above 
narrated. In 1801, I was surgeon and ensign of 
a militia regiment then stationed at Dover Castle. 
It may be necessary to state that, in the militia, 
as was the custom in the Fencible Cavalry, Xc., 
the surgeon’s stipend when held alone being 4s. 
per day, was considered unremunerative, unless a 
subaltern’s commission and pay were allowed in 
addition. It was in this two-fold capacity that I 
was placed on the outlying piquet on the night of 
nell ng Aug. 3, to patrol the beach from sunset 
until the following morning, when on returning 
to my quarters in the Castle, [ could observe from 
the heights what was then passing off Boulogne. 

In the London Gazette of August 8, 1801 (No. 
15,394) is a letter from Lord Nelson respecting 
his bombardment of Boulogne on August 4, from 
which it appears that Capt. Lieutenant Peter 
Fyers of the Royal Artillery was wounded on that 
occasion, . 
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| Baptism or a Brackamoor.—The following 
| entry appears in the Record of Baptisms for the 
| Parish of Canongate (Edinburgh), and seems to 
merit insertion in “ N, & Q.” from its quaint and 
singular character : — 

“ 30 September, 1686. The same day y* was baptized a 
Blackmore Servant to My L. Duke of Queensberry, 
named John; who, being about 10 years of age, made 
publick profession of the Christian Faith, and solemnly 
engaged to live according to it. Witnesses y* whole 
Session of the Abbey Church.” 

On the margin is written: “Blackmore John 
Drumlanrig.” 

Drumlanrig is the seat of the Queensberry 
family, in Dumfriesshire, and their town residence 
in Edinburgh still remains under the name of 
“ Queensberry House” in the Canongate ; but was 
disposed of by them many years ago, and is now a 
house of refuge. G. 

Edinburgh. 

“STRAWBERRY” PREACHERS.—Latimer, preach- 
ing in the shrouds at St. Paul’s, makes the fol- 
| lowing quaint allusion to the non-resident clergy 
| of his day : — 
| « Great is their business, and therefore great should be 
| their hire. They have great labours, and therefore they 
ought to have good livings, that they may commodiously 
feed their flock: for the preaching of the word of God 
unto the people is called meat. Scripture calleth it meat ; 
not strawberries, that come but once a year, and tarry 
not long but are soon gone, but it is meat, it is no dain- 
ties . . . Many make a strawberry of it, ministering 
it but once a year; but such do not the office of good 
prelates.” 

[*A Bachelor of Divinity, named Oxenbridge, in a 
sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross, Jan. 13, 1566, says, 
* I will shew you the state and condition of this my mother 
Oxford: for a piteous case it is, that now in all Oxford 
there is not past five or six preachers. I except Straw- 
berry Preachers.’ ” }—Foot-note by the Editor. 

Your readers will, no doubt, accept the testi- 
mony of Owenbridge as that of the arch-denouncer 
of Oxen-ford. F, Pu.ort. 


Myine or BAaLrarc. — The following very re- 
markable genealogy of a family of builders is de- 
duced from the master-mason of King James IIT. 
of Scotland (a monarch whose architectural taste 
did not suit his rude nobility, and who was mur- 
dered in Sauchie), is extracted from an old tran- 
script of the Lyon record, made by Robert Milne, 
a Scotish collector of the last and preceding 
century. 

Whether o/d Robert—for he died at the age of 
103—was of the same family, does not appear : — 

“ Mylne, Robert, of Balfarg, his Maiesties’ Master 
Masson, nevoy and representer of the deceased John 
Mylne, late Master Masson to his Majesty, which John 
was lawful son to the deceased John Mylne, also his 
Majestie’s Master Masson, and which John was lawful 
son to the deceased John Mylne, lykewise his Majestie’s 
Master Masson, and which John was lawfull son to the 
deceased ‘Thomas Mylne, in lyke manner his Maiestie’s 
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Master Masson, which Thomas was son to the deceased 
Alexander, lykewise his Maiestie’s Master Masson, and 
which Alexander wes son of the deceased John Mylne, 
also his Maiestie’s Master Masson, by vertue of ane gift 
granted to him thereof be King James the 3¢ of ever 
blessed memory, of the date the day of 

yeares, Bears Or a cross moline azure quarterly perced 
of the field, betwixt 3 mullets of the 2¢. Crest, Apelles’ 
head coupie at the shoulders proper, vested about the 
neck, vert, on the head a helmet azure, bever turned up, 
anda plumaish Gules. Motto, Tam arte quam Marte.” 


J. M. 


Eprrarn sy J. Hooxnam Frere. —I have had 
the following lines in my possession for nearly 
twenty years. They were copied from an inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone; and were written, as it was 
supposed, by the Right Hon. John Hookham 
Frere, and I have no doubt that you will think 
them worthy of insertion in “N. & cy 

I have taken the liberty with the original in- 
8c ription of inserting “ Britain” instead of “ Eng- 
land,” in the first line, as including the country 
indicated by my signature ; but if you quote Mr. 
Frere as the author, I shall leave it to yourself to 
decide as to the change which I have made: 

Lines copied from a Tombstone intended to be erected in 
England. 
“ Heroic Britain, prodigal of life, 
Sends forth to distant enterprise and strife 
Her daring offspring : we must not repine 
If, from the frozen circle to the line, 
Our graves are scatter’d: and the sole relief, 
For kindred sorrows and parental grief, 
Is to record upon an empty tomb, 
Merit and worth, and their untimely doom.” 
The subject of the above lines died in India. 
Scorvs. 


HERALDRY AS AN Accessory To History.—In 
the Illustrated London News (March 12, 1859, 
p- 266), is an engraving of an ancient marble bas- 
relief of the “ Madonna and Child,’ which was 
purchased at Naples, and attributed to Giotto :— 


“ The work itself (observes the writer who communi- 
cates the fact to the above journal), though undoubtedly 
of the Giottesque school, bears internal evidence of being 
of a later period than that of the great founder of that 
school. . . . In addition to this, there is the fact of 
the arms of Aragon, somewhat effaced and not very clearly 
defined, being on the border of the lowest part of the 
frame. The house of Aragon did not come into posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan dominions until a century after the 
death of Giotto; and some such date would in all re- 
spects better tally with the character of the work than a 
much earlier one.” 

Fie Wee 


Queries. 


Anonymous. — By whom were the following 
OR P— 
. “Six Dramas, illustrative of German Life, from the 
Original of the Princess Amalie of Saxony.” 
2. “ English Life, Social and Domestic, in the Middle 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 
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3. “ Reverses ; or, Memoirs of the Fairfax Family. By 
the Author of ‘ English Life.’ ” 
4. “Second Part of the History of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia.” 
ABHBA. 


Who is the author of the following ? — 

“ Meditations of a Divine Soul; or, the Christian’s 
Guide. . 20: also Arguments to prove there is no Ma- 
terial Fire in Hell...... to which is added ‘ An Essay 
of a retired Solitary Life, with an after-thought on King 
William III.’ London, printed for John Kersey... ... 
and sold by Ralph Simpson . . . 1703.” 

It is not mentioned by Lowndes. I have cur- 
tailed the running title of the book as much as 
possible. Grorer Lioyp. 

Thurstonland. 


Mount Atnos, — Professor Carlyle, who with 
Dr. Hunt visited the monasteries on Mount Athos 
in 1801, states, in a letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, published in Walpole’s Turkey (vol. i. pp. 
194—197), that he mane “a very detailed cata- 
logue of the whole of the contents of these cele- 
brated repositories” (referring to the libraries). 
Dr. Hunt also (same volume, p. 220) states : “ We 
had now taken catalogues of all the MSS., each of 
which we had ourselves individually examined.” 
Are these catalogues in existence now, and 
where ? * F, M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


CovURTENAY QUARTERINGS.— On a picture of 
Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, is the fol- 
lowing coat of arms :—Quarterly of six: 1. Plan- 
tagenet. 2. Courtenay. 3. Redvers. 4. Vert, two 
bars argent. 5. Chequey or and azure, two bars 
argent (Brioniis?). 6. Fitz Osborne. Can any of 
your readers inform me to what persons, or fami- 
lies, the fourth and fifth quarterings belonged ? 

. M. B. 


Ertx.— In Postulates and Data (vol. i. p. 347) 
there are fourteen Greek lines with the head- 
ing: “ Nundinis Donnybryceis nomen vernaculum 
‘Erin’ luculenter exponitur.” I am anxious, for a 
particular purpose, to know their author’s name, 
and perhaps you may be able to assist me. 

ABHBA. 


Op Hovss at Hastines.—In the Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections (vol. xiv. p. 107) we find these 
words : — 


“We give an engrav ing of the largest of the old houses, 
which was situate in High Street, and was standing in 
1815; when a sketch was taken by Mr. Prout, for the 
use of which the Society is indebted to the kindness of 
John Pitman Shorter, Esq.” 

(+ Some interesting notices of the libraries in ‘the mo- 
nasteries of Mount Athos will be found in Curzon’s Visits 
to Monasteries of the Levant, 1849, 8vo. In the library 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, is a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, entitled “ Catalogus monasteriorum in monte Atho,” 
Sec Coxe’s Catalogus Oxon., i. Lincoln. p. 7.—Ep.] 
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Facing what page is this engraving? Fronting 
106 we have an engraving of an old house 
“formerly at [the] eastern entrance of the town.” 
At p. 107 we have Pelham House, still standing, 
in frigh Street, and Mrs. Shovell’s house in All 
Saints’ Street. On p. 108, Salmon’s House; and, 
fronting p. 108, two old houses in All Saints’ 
Street; and on p. 110, an old house, date 1657, 
known as Mrs. Boadle’s, in George, i.e. Suburb 
Street ; but where is the old house that was stand- 
ing in 1815? Can Mr. Durrant Coorper—can 

Mr. Ross—inform me through “ N. & Q.?” 
W. J. B. 


Heratpic Query. — Do any English counties, 
towns, or families, bear St. George’s cross (Argent, 
across gules,) as their arms, or any part of their 
arms? Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” add 
to the following list of foreign counties, &c., 
bearing it ?— 

1. Barony (Herrschaft) of Padua. 

2. Island of Cephalonia. ‘ 

3. Republic of Genoa. 

A. Bichoprie of Treves. 

5. County of Pyrmont. 

6. Imp. free town Memmingen (sinister part 
per pale). 

7. Principality of Ratzeburg (sometimes a cross 
calvary, pendant). 

I ask the same questions with reference to: 
Gules, a cross argent (foreign) : — 

1. Duchy of Savoy. 

2. Barony of Vicenza. 

3. Town of Vienna. 

4. Bishopric of Constance. 

5. Principality of Kammin, or Camin. 

6. Family of Von Rotthal (Austrian, 1620). 

7. Town of Elbing (borne in a chief). 

8. The Order of St. John, Malta. (On coins 
the cross is not eight pointed). 

Are these crosses, more especially in the second 
list, all exactly the same . when properly 
represented ? Joun Davrpson. 


HoLY-WATER-SPRINKLE.—Can any of your mili- 
tary correspondents explain the nature of this 
ancient weapon or fire-arm, which has been de- 
scribed as having one of its ends armed with a 
gun—the particular use of which seems to have 
puzzled Grose? Are there any weapons of this 
description now in the Tower? I presume they 
were possessed of some a power. The 
name seems to imply as much. F, Parstorr. 


Jews as Arntisans.—Are there any Jews who, 
answering to what we call “artisans,” work as 
such in any of our large manufacturing towns, or 
in any of our cotton mills? I know there are 
Jews who keep shops; but are there any who 
work, as do our carpenters and labourers? Are 
there, in fact, any “class of Jews” answering to 
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our class of artisans? I should feel much obliged 
W. J. CHarrtor, 
Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Picrvre By Mr. Le Jevne.—There was a pic- 
ture painted, some years ago, by Mr. Le Jeune for 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, whose subject was the 
“Release of the Captives from Exodus.” Can 
any contributor tell me in what number of the 
Art Journal it was engraved ? J.C. J. 


Hven Morreti. — Looking over the Burnet 
Papers at the Bodleian Library, I met with a 
letter of Hugh Morrell, dated Paris, April 10, 1651, 
relating to some transactions with the French 
government. Can any of your readers inform me 
to what family and county he belonged, and what 
arms he bore? Also, the position he held in the 
government of the Commonwealth? W. H. T. 


REGIMENTAL PecuLtarttres.—When and why 
was the Light Company of the 46th Regiment 
permitted to wear red tufts in their shakos, in- 
stead of green tufts? The regiments of the Cold- 
stream Guards and 42nd Highlanders now wear 
red feathers; but I think that I remember the 
time when green feathers were worn by the Light 
Companies, both in the Coldstreams and “The 
Black Watch.” I know how, and when, the lat- 
ter corps obtained permission to wear red feathers. 

Why do the 5th Fusiliers wear white plumes 
tipped with red? All other Fusilier (Line) regi- 
ments wear white plumes. The Fusilier Guards 
do not, I think, wear any plumes in their bearskin 
caps. JUVERNA. 


Stick.— “Our Author, to shew how angry 
and froward he resolues to be, . .. makes his 
first Paragraph a Compleat Stick of Railing ;” 
and a marginal note, “J. B. a compleat Railer.” 
( Works of Robert Barclay, London, 1692, p- 854.) 
Is stick used in the sense of a stab, or has it some 
other meaning now obsolete ? St. T. 


Sun-prats.—Is there any work from which, 
with but slight mathematical knowledge on my 
part, I could learn “ to carve out dials quaintly, 
point by point?” Where can I find designs for 
sun-dials copied from existing specimens ? 

S. W. P. 


TRANSMUTATION OF Metats.—The following 
note deserves a place in the pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“ The extraordinary price attained by this metal (bis- 
muth) was due to a circumstance which would scarcely 
be suspected in the present day. A Company was formed 
in London, under the direction of a foreigner, for the pur- 
pose of making gold. Very large premises were taken, 
and much apparatus placed in position, to carry out the 
most recent attempt at transmutation. Bismuth was to 
have entered largely into the process, and all that could 
be obtained was purchased regardless of price. Of course 
no gold has been made, and to save out of the wreck as 
much as possible, the deluded shareholders are cautiously 
selling their stock of bismuth, so as to obtain as high a 
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price as possible.” — Quarterly Journal of Science, vol. i. 
p- 693, Oct. 1864, 

Will some readers of “N. & Q.” kindly give a 
brief note respecting the Company here alluded 
to? adding, if possible, some quotations showing 
the variation of price at which bismuth has been 
sold since its formation. The existence of a 
Company formed in the present day for such a 
purpose, presents something more than a mere 
ephemeral interest. AIKEN Irvrye, Clk. 

Kilbride, Bray. 


Wrrtram, Son or Kive Sterren. — William, 
Earl of Bologne, son of King Stephen and his 
Queen Matilda, was killed at the siege of Toulouse 
in October, 1159, s. p. 

William, a son of King Stephen, married Isabel, 
Countess of Warrenne and Surrey in her own 
right, and died s. p. 

Can any one kindly help me to ascertain the 
correct solution of the following queries ? — 

1. Are the above-mentioned Williams different, 
or identical ? 

2. Had King Stephen a natural son of this name? 

3. If they are not identical, which of them 
married the Countess Isabel ? 

Matthew of Westminster (ed. Bohn, ii. 55), 
speaks of William, Earl of Moreton and Warrenne, 
as “the bastard son of King Stephen.” Anderson 
(Royal Genealogies, p. 741) mentions “ William, 
a natural son, mistaken for William, Earl of Sur- 
rey.” The Annals and Antiquities of Lacock 
Abbey state that “the heiress of the Warrens. . . 
was bestowed first on an illegitimate son of King 
Stephen” (p. 104). Burke (Extinct Peerage, p. 


557) evidently supposes the two identical: for he | 


says that Isabel married “ William de Blois, Earl 
of Moreton, natural son of King Stephen, killed at 
the siege of Toulouse in 1163, s. p.” While Vin- 
cent (Discoverie of Errours, p.519,) boldly asserts 
that the husband of Isabel was “ William de Bloys, 
Earl of Mortaigne and Bologne, Lord of the Egle,” 
adding : “It is not so necessary here as elsewhere 
to show whether this William were a bastard or 
not—a thing earnestly denied by good writers.” The 
Registry of Lewes (Cott. MS. Vesp. F. xv.), which 
I hoped would have cleared up the doubt, leaves 
it undecided by simply calling the Countess’s hus- 
band “ Willms de Bloys, Stephn de Bloys Regis 
Anglie fili? et Comes Surreyis . . . Dominus de 
Aquila . . . jacetque Tolosane ” (fol. 106). 

It is of considerable importance to me to ascer- 
tain beyond doubt whether the husband of Isabel 
de Warrenne was the legitimate or illegitimate 
son of Stephen. And I entertain strong hopes 
that some of your correspondents, many of whom 
have so kindly assisted me before, may be able to 
help me out of this difficulty also, which will in- 
crease the obligations which I already owe to 
“N.&Q” HERMENTRUDE. 
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Queries With Answers. 


“Tre Vampyre.” —Can you tell me in what 
magazine, published in 1819, appeared the tale or 
fragment of The Vampyre, ascribed to, but repu- 
diated by Lord Byron, and by him referred to 
Polidori ? A. BLange NEWBERY. 


[The Vampyre was published in The New Monthly 
Magazine for April 1, 1819; but it appears to have been 
previously printed as a separate pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Vampyre, a Tale by the Right Hon. Lord Byron. Lond. : 
Printed for Sherwood & Co., Paternoster Row, 1819, 8vo. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, March 27, 1819.” It is pro- 
bable that the pamphlet was not issued until after the 
publication of the Tale in The New Monthly Magazine. 
The “Extract of a Letter to the Editor” prefixed to it 
has been attributed to J. Mitford. The Vampyre was re- 
pudiated by Lord Byron in a letter to the editor of 
Galignani’s Messenger, an English daily paper published 
in Paris, and reprinted in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Ixxxix(i.) 633. Lord Byron, in his characteristic letter, 


justly remarks : “ If the book is clever, it would be base to 


deprive the real writer, whoever he may be, of his honours ; 
and if stupid, I desire the responsibility of nobody’s dull- 
ness but my own.” Besides publishing this letter in his 
paper, Galignani appended a lithographed copy to his 
8vo edition of Byron’s Poems. Consult also the Letters 
and Journals of Lord Byron, by Thomas Moore, edit. 
1833, ii. 462,466. Inthe May number of The New Monthly 
Magazine appeared the following letter from the real author 
of the Tale : — 

“ Mr. Eprror.—As the person referred to in the Letter 
from Geneva, prefixed to the Tale of the Vampyre, in 
your last number, I beg leave to state, that your corre- 
spondent has been mistaken in attributing that tale, in its 


| present form, to Lord Byron. The fact is, that though 


the groundwork is certainly Lord Byron’s, its development 
is mine, produced at the request of a lady, who denied 
the possibility of any thing being drawn from the ma- 
terials which Lord Byron had said he intended to have 
employed in the formation of his Ghost story. I am, &c. 
Joun W. Poxiport.”} 


RIDDELL OF GLENRIDDELL. — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if there exists any con- 
siderable collection of the books and MSS. of 
Robert Riddell of Glenriddell, the friend of Cap- 
tain Grose, whose death in 1794 was the subject 
of an elegy by Burns? In a library to which I 
have access I have met with several books pro- 
fusely annotated by him, and five or six odd 
volumes of a MS. series, entitled “ A Collection 
of Scottish Antiquities,” one or two of which 
contain journals of tours made in company with 
Captain Grose, from Mr. Riddell’s house at Friars’ 
Carse, near Dumfries, to various objects of arche- 
ological interest in Scotland, and are illustrated 
with several excellent water-colour drawings by 
the Captain. There are also MS. collections of 
Scottish ballads, glossaries, and historical notices 
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of families and peerages. I should like to dis- 
cover where the remainder of this interesting 
series is deposited. J. E. O. 

{There can be little doubt that the books and MSS. 
were sold as well as Friars Carse, the residence of Mr. 
Riddell, near Dumfries, where the contest for the Whistle, 
so well known by Burns’s poem, took place. From a 
communication by our correspondent, Mr. CARMICHAEL, 
which appeared in the last number of The British Archa- 
ological Journal, p. 358, we find that some interesting 
relics of Mr. Riddell’s antiquarian researches are still pre- 
served at Friars Carse in the shape of carved and en- 
graved stones. ] 


Patrick AnpErson, son of James Anderson, 
the celebrated editor of the Diplomata Scotia, is 
stated in 2"¢ S. viii. 476 (note), to have been after- 
wards the “celebrated President of the Court of 
Session ;” and yet no such name appears in the 
Chronological List of the Lords President. How 
is the contradiction to be reconciled? I suspect 
the asterisk referring to the note has been mis- 
placed, but there is no other name in the page to 
which it can refer. F., M. 8S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

[Patrick Anderson was Comptroller of Stamps at Edin- 
burgh. The meaning of the note appears to be that he 
obtained this office through the influence of one who was 
afterwards “the celebrated President of the’Court of Ses- 
sion ;” no doubt Duncan Forbes of Culloden, at least he 
best answers the dates. It is curious enough, that though 
Anderson is a common name in Scotland, and more than 
one advocate bearing it have held good positions at the 
bar, none have ever been raised to the judicial bench. ] 


CLERK oF THE CLosET.— What are the duties 
attaching to the office of Clerk of the Closet to 
the sovereign, which is usually held by one of the 
bishops ? E. H. A. 

[ Chamberlayne, in his Present State of England, 1673, 
p. 165, states, that “the King hath a Clerk of the Closet, 
or Confessor to his Majesty, who is commonly some reve- 
rend discreet Divine, extraordinarily esteemed by His 
Majesty, whose office is to attend at the King’s right hand 
during Divine service, to resolve all doubts concerning 


| 


| the Son,” 
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fish that swims would beat our own stewed carp, though 
we never saw it look blue. ] 


Krivxe or Jervsatem. —I shall be glad to know 
what kings have been designated by this title, and 
what present potentates call themselves by it, or 
claim right over the Holy Land ? E. 

[A tabular list of the successive Christian Kings of 
Jerusalem, from Godfrey of Bouillon, A.p. 1099, to Em 
peror Frederick IL., A.p. 1250, is printed in Anderson's 
Royal Genealogies, ed. 1732, Table 159 ; and in Betham’s 
Genealogical Tables, ed. 1795, Table 171.] 


Replies. 
GREEK CHURCH. 
(3" S. vii. 134, 190.) 


On so grave a subject as that which F.C. H. treats, 
it would surely be right rather to refer to authori- 
tative statements than to make strong assertions. 
The Greek Church is not separated from the other 
part of Christendom because of its “denying the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
but because of its protest against the 
insertion of these words into the Nicene Creed 


| without the sanction of a General Council. That 


spiritual matters, and to wait on His Majesty in his pri- | 


vate oratory or closet.”] 


CooxkERY : 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” contribute to it, for 
the information of an untravelled Englishman, the 
signification in French culinary science of the pro- 
cess designated au blew? Has it any connection 
with the Cordon Bleu, the badge or decoration 
popularly assigned to chefs de la cuisine? 

CLERICcUs. 

[To cook a carp or any other fish aw bleu is to boil it 
awhile in a sort of court-bouillon, which imparts a blueish 
tinge. This kind of court-bouillon is a sauce chiefly con- 


“Av Biev.” — Will one of the | 


sisting of wine. We question whether, thus prepared, any | 


this is so is clear, from a conversation lately held 
between the Patriarch of Constantinople and an 
American clergyman. Pointing to the first suf- 
frages in the Litany of the English Church, the 
Patriarch said: “That is your Litany; I see no- 
thing here to hinder Communion, though you 
assert the double procession ; but I protest against 
any part of the donk altering a creed which is 
the common property of the Church Universal.” 
Whatever differences then may exist as to doc- 
trine, and these are, as they seem to me, differ- 
ences of words rather than of facts, or rather differ- 
ences in the stating of the same fact, the protest 
of the Greek Church has been against the foist- 
ing of words without authority into the common 
creed of the Church; and not, or at least not pri- 
marily, against the doctrine itself. 

But your correspondent goes on to say, that the 
Greek Church agrees with the English Church 
“in one only point—the denial of the Pope’s su- 

remacy.” Surely, not to mention other points, 
F. C. H. has forgotten that the Greek Church, in 
common with the English Church, maintains the 
Communion in the Liturgy under both kinds, and 
gives the cup in accordance with Christ’s own com- 
mand, and with primitive usage, to all. But 
F. C. H. adds, that “the Greek Church does not 
acknowledge the validity of the Anglican Orders.” 
Where does this appear? What act of the Greek 
Church will bear out this assertion? Does the 
Greek Church re-ordain priests who have received 
“ Anglican Orders”? Will F. C. H. point out any 
instances of this? In my intercourse with the 
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authorities of the Orthodox Church, I have always 
found that my orders were unquestioned by them. 
In a short tour made a few years since in Servia, 
the Metropolitan of that country—a man whose 
ecclesiastical knowledge is above the average of 
western bishops—fully and frankly recognised my 
orders. He took me within the Jconostasis, or | 
sanctuary, of his own chapel, not permitting an 
English layman who accompanied me the same 
privilege; gave me the benediction appropriate to 
a priest on leaving him, and in writing to me after- 
wards addresses me as a priest. Other Orthodox 
bishops have done the same. But I am able to | 
refer to something more official, which will, I — 
convince F. C. H. that he is misinformed on this 
point. Recently an English clergyman, who a 
few years ago withdrew from the English Church, 
applied for baptism to the Holy Synod of Russia, 
saying that he did so because he doubted the 
validity of his baptism. This request was con- 
sidered; and the answer was returned, that the 
Russian bishops had no doubt about the validity 
of his baptism, and could not re-baptize. Upon 
this he intimated to the Archbishop of Moscow | 
his intention to apply for Orders in the Russian | 
Church. “To which,” said the Archbishop to a | 
friend of mine, “he will receive the same answer. | 
We have no doubt about the validity of English 
Orders. We cannot, therefore, confer what he 
already has.” But indeed, if F. C. H. will reflect 
a moment, he must need own this to be antece- 
dently the only course open to the Orthodox, or 
Eastern Church. By no authoritative document, 
no brief, bull, nor any other official instrument, 
has the Roman Church questioned the fact of the 
English succession ; the beet canonists and eccle- 
siastics of that Church only question the validity 
of the English Orders because of circumstances 
arising out of the denial of the Pope’s supremacy. 
But since this “supremacy ” is equally denied by 
the Greek and the English Churches, it would be 
impossible for the Greek Church to question the 
English Orders on any such ground. 

W. Denton. 





The odium theologicum with which the members | 
of the Greek and the Roman Church persecute 
each other is well described by Sir J. Emerson 
TENNENT in his very interesting Letters from the 
Agean, 1829, vol. i. pp. 101-2: — 

“Tt is not the Turk alone who is honoured with the 
hatred of the Greek ; to him his aversion bears only poli- 
tical inveteracy ; but it is the members of the Church of | 
Rome who feel the full bitterness of his soul’s aversion. | 
With them, as with every other sect, it is the most trifling 
discrepancy of faith which makes the widest breach of 
friendship ; and as the Latin dissents only in a few points 
of church government, he is treated with a double portion | 
of religious hatred. The Turk differs too widely in his | 
faith to produce any collision ; but the texture of Catho- 
licism and the Greek Church come so closely in contact | 





| as to produce incessant eruptions, attended with all the 


fulmination and flames of polemic combustion. In the 
Islands, at one time, no intercourse was held with the apo- 
states, and at the present moment Christian burial is de- 
nied them, unless performed by their own sect; and 
absolution in his dying moments has been refused to an 
orthodox Greek because in the service of a heretic 
Romanist. 

“The hatred, however, is not confined to one side the 
house ; it is returned with ardent fervour by their Vatican 
brethren. Father Jerome Dandini, the Pope’s envoy to 
the Maronites of Mount Libanus towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, thus characterises the Greek Chris- 
tians of Crete, amongst many others, to whom he pays 


| like compliments,” &c. 


Dandini’s Voyage to Mount Libanus, translated 
from the Italian, Lond. 1698, 8vo, was reprinted 


| in the Oxford Collection of Voyages and Travels, 


vol. i., and also in the tenth volume of Pinkerton’s 
collection. 

The endeavours which have mutually been made 
by the Eastern Church and the Anglican to form 
one communion as members of the primitive Ca- 
tholic Church are exhibited in the British Maga- 
zine, vol. xv. pp. 495-504, 616-630, and vol. xvi. 
p- 16-26; and in Lathbury’s History of the Non- 
Jurors, pp. 309-360. Brstiormecar. CHEeTHaM. 


CARY FAMILY. 
(3° S. v. 398; vi. 173, 217, &e.; vii. 117.) 


The statement that a Cary was Bishop of Kil- 
laloe in 1588 is altogether without foundation. 
The occupant of that see from 1570 to 1612 was 
Maurice or Martough O’Brien-arra. 

Mordecai Cary, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was appointed Bishop of 
Clonfert 1731, and translated to the see of Killala 
in 1735. He died 2 Oct. 1751. 

On the south side of the hall of New College, 
Oxford, are the arms of John Cary, M.A., Fellow, 
viz., Argent, on a bend sable three roses of the 
field, a crescent for difference. (Wood’s Colleges 
and Halls, ed. Gutch, Append. 259.) We suppose 
him to have been the person of that name who 
went out, B.A. 12 June, 1718, and M.A. 4 April, 
1722. He was probably a benefactor to his col- 
lege, but when or to what extent we know not. 

Walter Cary was a Fellow of New College, 
being cheeted hem Winchester, in 1704. He was 
B.A. 25 Nov. 1708, and was created M.A. 15 
Sept. 1730. He was M.P., Clerk of the Privy 
Council, and of the Board of Green Cloth, and 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
(Walcott’s William of Wykeham and his Colleges, 
425.) He died 27 April, 1757. (Gent. Mag. 
xxvii. 189.) 

The following coat isin a window of the Middle 
Temple Hall : — Quarterly, 1. Argent on a bend 
sable, three roses of the field, a martlet for dif- 
ference ; 2. Or three piles, Azure ; 3. Gules, a fess 
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between three crescents argent; 4. Argent, on a 
fess sable, three pears, or. 

This is ascribed to George Cary (Dugdale’s 
Orig. Jurid. 229.) The quarterings may assist to 
determine the individual. One George Cary, Re- 
corder of Londonderry in 1618, obtained a grant 
of Red Castle, in the barony of Innishowen, co. 
Donegal, and died 22 April, 1640. A Sir George 
Cary was author of Reports of Cases in Chancery, 
out of the labours of Mr. William Lambert. These 
were printed 1650, and reprinted 1665 and 1820, 

We have no information when Sir George Cary, 
the reporter flourished; but from the mention of 
Lambert [Lambarde] on the title-page of his 
book, he was probably dead long before its first 
publication. He may have been identical with 
George Carye, Esquire, who on 19 June, 1568, 
gave commandment from the queen to the Lord 
Keeper not to dismiss a certain suit, and brought 
unto his eer, from her highness a ring for 
that purpose. (Monro’s Acte Cancellarie, 372.) 
We incline to think that the reporter may have 
been Sir George Carew, LL.D., Master in Chan- 
cery, who died at an advanced age in Nov. 1612. 

The Dr. Carey who was brought to the Bar of 
the House of Lords in 1677 (1 March, 1676-7), 
and who was imprisoned and fined 10007, was 
named Nicholas.{ 





The book for which he was called in question, | 


was entitled, The Grand Question concerning the 
Prorogation of this Parliament for a Yeare and 
three Months stated and discussed. The author 
was not the Earl of Shaftesbury, but Lord Holles. 
(See Lords’ Journals, xiii. 54,55; Cooke’s Life of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, ii. 163.) 

It is to be observed that before Dr. Carey was 
punished by the Lords, he had two interviews 
with Charles II. at Whitehall on the subject of 
the authorship of the above work. 

More information about him will, it is hoped, 
be given. Peculiar interest attaches to the names 
of those who have courageously withstood efforts 
to repress free discussion. 

The arms of Dr. William Carey, successively 
Bishop of Exeter and St. Asaph, were, Argent on 
a bend sable, three roses of the field, on a chief, 
gules, three crosses patee or. (Bedford’s Blazon of 
Episcopacy, p. 11 and pl. 6.) 

Walter Cary, M.A. and Student in Physic, was 





author of A Book of the Properties of Herbes called | 


an Herbal, Lond. (Kyngston), n. d.; The Hammer 
for the Stone, Lond. 1581; and A briefe Treatise 
called Caries Farewell to Physicke, Lond. 1583, 
1597, 1508, 1611, 1625. 

To T. Carey is ascribed a version of Psalm xci., 


apparently written at the close of the reign of | 


Elizabeth. (Farr’s Select Poetry, chiefly devotional, 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, pp. xxx, 338.) 
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The Law of England; or a true Guide for all Per- 
sons concerned in the Ecclesiastical Courts, n. d. 
Dugdale (Orig. Jurid. 61) calls him Richard, and 
this mistake has misled Watt, who ascribes the 
Fruit of Pleading to both Henry and Richard Cary. 
Two letters of Sir George Cary of Cockington, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland (who died 1615) are 
given in Monro’s Acta Cancellaria, 20, 127. 
Walter Carey (apparently a different person 
from the medical writer of that name) was author 
of The Present State of England, expressed in this 
Paradox, Our Fathers were very rich with little, 
and We Poor with much. Lond. 4to, 1626, 1627. 
It is reprinted in Hari. Miscell. ed. Park, iii. 206; 
ed. Malham, iii. 552. The author was seventy- 
six years of age when the work was written. 
Grace Cary, an extraordinary enthusiast, was 
widow of Walter Cary of Bristol, and resided at 
one period at Usk, in Monmouthshire. There is 
an account of her in Seyer’s Bristol, ii. 338 seq. ; 
Englands Forewarninge ; or, A Relation of true, 
strange, and wonderful Visions and propheticall 
Relations concerning these Tragicall Tymes, shewed 


four or five years since to Mrs. Grace Cary of 


Bristoll (dated June, 1644), forms MS. Egerton, 
1044. 

Under the name of Walter Cary appeared — 
Englands Wants; or, several Proposals probably 
beneficial to England ; offered to the Consideration 
of all good Patriots in both Houses of Parliament. 
Lond. 8vo, 1685. We can find no particulars of 
this author's history. 

Robert Cary, LL.D., rector of East Portle- 
mouth, and sometime Archdeacon of Exeter, pub- 
lished, Palelogia Chronica a chronological Ac- 
count of ancient Time, in three parts. 1. Didactical ; 
2. Apodeictical; 3. Canonical. Lond. fo. 1677. 
This is said to be a work of considerable merit. 
The author was born at Cockington, Devon, and 
was buried at East Portlemouth, 19th Sept. 1688. 

John Cary, merchant of Bristol, who died soon 
after 1704, was a voluminous writer on com- 
merce. (See Autobiography of Edmund Bohun, 
131 seg.; “N.& Q.” 1* 8S. xi. 1; Watt’s Bidi. 
Brit.; and M‘Culloch’s Lat. of Pol. Econ. 46.) 

Thomas Cary, M.A., of Oxford, and who was 
incorporated in that degree at Cambridge, became 
a Canon of Bristol, 1693, and died in 1711. Two 
of his sermons are in print. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





A more careful and extended search among 
original authorities has led me to modify and cor- 
rect some of the conclusions which I had pre- 
viously adopted upon this subject. I feel less 


| confidence than heretofore in assuming that the 
| descendants of the first Lord Hunsdon are to be 

Henry Cary was author of The Fruit of Plead- | looked for only in the issue of his third sur- 
ing in Sir Edward Coke's Reports, 1601, and | viving son, Sir Edmund Cary. 
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I will explain my reasons as briefly as pos- 
sible. 1st. I have good authority (Segar’s MS. 
Baronagium penes Coll. Arm.) for stating that 
William, fourth son of the first Lord Hunsdon 
married Martha, daughter of Thomas Turner of 
Wratting, co. Suffolk; and there can be little 
doubt that he is identical with “ William Cary of 
Barwick,” to whose effects his relict, Martha, 
administered, 18 May, 1593. (See Durham Wills, 
ii. 231, published by the Surtees’ Society.) 
Whether there was any issue by this marriage 
is not recorded; and, as the widow was twice 
married afterwards, there is some difficulty in 
ascertaining the date of her death. The possi- 
bility, however, still exists that there might be 
descendants from this younger son. 

2nd. Again; John, third Lord Hunsdon, had a 
second son Charles Carey, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Whitbroke, Knt. In the 
funeral certificate of his mother (penes Coll. 
Arm.) it is stated that, at her death, he had one | 
child, Mary, aged three in 1627. It is by no 
means improbable that other children might have 
been subsequently born, and I should certainly be 
very glad to ascertain the fact, one way or the 
other. When and where did Charles Carey die ? 

3rd. Sir Pelham Carey, Knt., a younger son of 
Henry, fourth Lord Hunsdon, married Mary, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Jackson *, of Ber- 
wick, Knt.; but whether he left issue, I know | 
not. I can only ascertain that he was eight years 
old in 1621, and was knighted in Scotland 16 July, 
1633. 

4th. I now come to Thomas, the third son of 
Sir Edmund Cary. As his elder brother Robert 
was baptized in 1582-3, we may conclude that he 
was born circa 1590. He was alive in 1620 ( Visi- 
tation of Devon), and in 1707, when the last Lord 
Hunsdon claimed the title, is spoken of as having | 
had issue, believed at that date to be dead. (See 
Sessions Papers, 1707.) As, however, their ex- 
istence would not interfere with the petitioner's 
claim, the question was not entertained. Whether 
this son was identical with Sir Thomas Cary 
mentioned in Bramston’s Ardtobiography, I know 
not, but I thank Mereres for the suggestion. I 
am aware that many families in Ireland, bearing 
the name of Cary, claim descent from the Huns- 
don branch, and perhaps the records at Dublin 
might furnish information on this point. 

Let me take this opportunity to state that 
further investigation does not confirm my idea 
that Rowland Cary was a brother of Col. Ernestus 
Cary. Heis not mentioned in the pedigree signed 
by the latter at the Heralds’ College, and his 











* Probably the “ Mr. John Jackson,” who, with Sir 
Robert Jackson, of Berwick, Knt., is mentioned as a 
trustee in the will of Bishop Valentine Carey. (See 
“N, & Q.” 3r4 §, vi, 174.) : 


| should be observed that t 
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administration (dated 16 Jan. 1651-2) only fur- 
nishes the name of his son, Edward Cary. The 
Registers of Everton commence in the seventeenth 
century, and notice the descendants of Rowland, 
viz. Edward Cary, buried 1657, and Walter Cary, 
buried 1679, and others, but nothing more. 

With regard to Bishop Valentine Carey, it 

hos was in the North 
of England another member of the Cary family 
contemporary with the first Lord Hunsdon. In 
1542 “ Thomas Carye, Esq.,” was constable of 
Prudhoe. 

In reply to your correspondent, I must add 
that Alitha Cary was a daughter of Sir Ferdinando 
Cary (not of Sir Edmund), and certainly married 
Sir William Quirinson, of Middleburgh, in Zea- 


| land. Sir Edmund’s two daughters were Anne 


and Catharine; the former wife to Sir William 


| Uvedale, of Wickham, co. Hants, and the latter 


to Sir Francis Rogers. 

I do not know of any Irish bishop of the name 
except Bishop Mordecai Cary. He was of Trin. 
Coll. Camb. ; Master of Morpeth Grammar School 
in 1718; Bishop of Clonfert in 1732, and trans- 
lated to Killaloe in 1735, of which see he died 
bishop in 1751. (Hodgson’s Northumberland.) 

The collections which I have made upon the 
subject of this note are too extensive for admis- 
sion into the pages of “N. & Q.” I purpose 
publishing them in a complete form in forth- 
coming numbers of the Herald and Genealogist, 
a publication which is no rival, but a valuable 
adjunct to that in which this discussion has taken 
place. In thanking Meveres and other corre- 
spondents for their aid, let me invite them to con- 
tinue it, and in case their communications should 
be unsuitable for a popular periodical, to address 
them directly to me, by whom they will be gladly 
received. CrArtes J. Rontnson, M.A. 

Harewood Parsonage, Ross. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have discovered 
one or two additional facts which should not be 
overlooked. 

William Cary, son of Henry, first Lord Huns- 
don, died without issue, and his brother Robert, 
afterwards Earl of Monmouth, thus became heir 
to Colombine Hall, co. Suffolk. (See Lord Mon- 
mouth’s Autobiography.) 

Valentine Cary owed his elevation to the Bish- 
opric of Exeter ‘wholly to the personal influence 
of Lord Hunsdon with James I. (See Court and 
Times of James the First, ii. 275.) 

The Sir Thomas Cary whom your correspondent 
mentions was evidently Sir Thomas Carew, a 
younger son of Sir Richard Carew of Anthony. 
I have been frequently puzzled by this common 
practice among old writers of writing Carey for 
Carew. A notable instance may be found in 
Smyth’s Ohituary, where the public execution of 
Sir Alexander Carey is recorded, though there 
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can be no doubt that the’ sufferer was Sir Alex. | with compliments and promotion. When out of 


Carew (half-brother of Sir Thomas) who was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, Dec. 23, 1644. 

The only instance I have found of Cary arms | 
differenced with a mullet occurs in a volume of 
Painters’ Work in the College of Arms, viz.— 

“ 1687. July 1. Arms of Forster impaling Cary with | 
a mullet charged with a crescent for difference.” 


Perhaps your correspondent may be able to 
make something of this entry, which of course 
refers to a funeral. C. J. R. 


The Rev. W. Bedford in the Blazon of Epis- 
copacy, p. 11, gives the arms of William Carey, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and afterwards of Exeter, 
as follows: arg. on a bend sa. three roses of the 
first, on a chief gu. three crosses patée or, on the 
authority of the Bishop’s seal. . WoopwakRp. 

New Shoreham. 


“IL FORTUNATO INFORTUNATO.” 
(2"¢ S. ix. 282.) 
The play is “ El Dichoso Desdichado, Poncio 
Pilato, de Don Juan de Espinosa Malagon y Va- 
lenzuela,” 4to, p. 24. There is no date, but at the 


sight, Tiberius again decrees his death, but again 
changes on Pilate reappearing in the coat. At 
last he throws it off, Tiberius puts it on, and orders 
Pilate to be put to death without delay. Pilate 
enters, half naked—medio desnudo—with a dagger 
in his hand. A crucifix appears to him; he soli- 
loquizes at some length, and with some affectation 
of argument, ending — 
“ Oy, Christo vos me matais, 

Y en el Tribunal os veo 

En la Cruz, y como & reo 

Maldito me sentenciais, 

A la justicia me dais, 

Que me hiera, y no me amague, 

Que me confunda y estrague 

Por perverso, y por mal quisto : 

Si esta justicia hace Christo 

Quien tal hace, que tal pague. 

Dase de punaldas y cae muerto.”—P. 24. 


Perhaps I have trespassed too much on your 
space by these extracts, the interest of which I 
may have measured more by the time and the 
great number of volumes which I turned over 
before finding the play than by their real value. 
I have looked without success for some account of 
the author. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
Spanish typography to guess the date from print 





end ‘is: “ En Sevilla, en la Imprenta de Joseph 


or paper; both are bad. I find other plays by the 


Padrino, Mercader de Libros, en Calle de Ge- | same publisher, better printed, but without date. 


nova. 

Pontius Pilate is represented as depressed in 
spirits by excess of good fortune : everything which 
he undertakes is successful, and his blunders are 
as fortunate as his designs. He is weary of this, 
and wants a change. He says : — 

“ Si no conoce el pesar 
Un hombre, lo que es placer ? 
Siempre el placer viene 4 dér 
Enfado, que es necio el gusto. 
(Que se gusta sin azar, 
Porque el placer sin disgusto 
No es placer sino pesar.”—P. 3. 


Asa contrast to Pilate, Brodio, one of his officers, 


Should any reader of “N. & Q.” know a book, 

with the date, published by Joseph Padrino of 

Seville, I shall be glad of it, as a help to discover 

who Malagon was. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


EVIDENCES OF DISTANT LIGHT AND SMOKE. 
(3"* S. v. 329.) 


Sr Tomas E. WrixnineTon mentions a bril- 
liant illumination of the sky as being distinctly 
visible at night in the direction of Dudley, but at 





is always unlucky, but cheerful. Pilate desires 


Brodio’s company to death; Brodio suggests to | 


dinner, 4 comer. Pilate afterwards relates his life, 
and bemoans his prosperity, concluding — 
“ Y assi, la muerte has de darme, 
Pilato soi yo soi Poncio, 
Porque si tu no me matas 
He de matarme yo proprio. 
Brodio. Yo, gran seiior, vivir quiero 
Que soi desdichado en todo.”—P. 8. 

Saint Veronica, Tiberius, and various other per- 
sons are introduced, and the events are jumbled 
in the usual manner of Spanish plays. Tiberius 
has heard of Jesus‘as a curer of diseases, and, being 
very ill, sends for him to Rome. Hearing that he 
has been put to death by Pontius Pilate, he sum- 
mons Pilate, and gives orders for his execution. 
Pilate appears in the coat of Jesus, and is loaded 


a distance of twenty miles; and that he had found 
the larch plantations, near the summit of Brown 
Clee Hill, in Shropshire, fourteen miles distant, 
| covered with a any deposit, similar to the trees 
in the London parks. He asks—“ Has such a 
phenomenon of distant smoke been observed else- 
| where ?” 
Brown Clee Hill is, I think, not many points 
| from due west of Dudley ; and it is a fact that the 
| prevalent winds there are westerly. I believe it 
would be found that the wind blows from the east 
only a small portion of the year; and your cor- 
respondent may possibly be mistaken as to the 
substance upon the trees being brought from Dud- 
ley. I suggest a careful detachment of a suffi- 
cient quantity (without removing any of the 
cortex of the tree) for chemical examination. If the 
substance should be found almost, or quite, pure 
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carbon, Str T. E. Wrynrineton will have esta- 
blished a very interesting and valuable fact. 

The vitiated air of large towns is undoubtedly 

rejudicial to both animal and vegetable life, and 
it 18 important to know how far that influence 
may, in extreme cases, extend. 

Some years since I was staying with the vicar 
of Dudley, who complained of injury to the 
health of his large family, from residing at the 
vicarage, nearly in the centre of the town. On 
this account he had taken a house and grounds 
two or three miles distant eastward. There I saw 
that the fruit, when ripe, was coated with soot, and 
was informed that currants could not be eaten 
because they were so bitter. 

Sheffield has long been called the “City of 
Soot ;” and since the epidemic of “rifled cannon” 
and “armour plates” set in, I think it may fairly 
vie, in obscure atmosphere, with any town in the 
“Black Country.” Yet the hills west of the town, 
within three miles, are dotted with pleasant resi- 
dences, where smoke and soot are almost unknown. 
At Rotherham, five miles northeast, vegetation is 
slightly affected by Sheffield smoke, The dis- 
tances, therefore, to which these disagreeable and 
deleterious influences extend, from any great centre, 
must depend upon the directions of the prevalent 
winds. 

I have no doubt Sir T. E. Wiyntverton has 
seen the illumination of the sky at a distance of 
twenty miles from Dudley. It might be seen at a 
greater distance,—even from the Wrekin, and at 
Malvern. Dudley is situated on the watershed of 
the country, and the highest points of the parish 


.are nearly 1000 feet above the sea, The rain fall- 


ing on one side of High Street flows into the valley 
of the Tame, and thence by the Trent into the 
German Ocean; while that falling on the other 
side of the same street flows into the river Stour, 
and thence by the Severn into St. George’s 
Channel. 

In constructing the framework of the Ordnance 
Survey, (after measuring the base lines,) some of 
the operations of the first triangulation were exe- 
cuted during dark nights; and the surveyors, with 
their theodolites upon one eminence, were able to 
measure angles, whose sides extended from 50 to 
70 miles in length, by beacon lamps placed upon 
other distant mountain tops. 

Since writing the above, I am informed by a 
friend, who has recently visited the hydropathic 
establishment of Ben Rhydding, in Yorkshire, that 
the proprietor entertains no doubt the trees there 
are affected by the smoke from Bradford, fourteen 
miles distant. W. Ler. 

Longevity: Miss Mary Brutrer (3 S. vii. 
154.)—Your correspondent, A Dovsrer, has asked 
me to furnish some particulars of the evidence 


which satisfied me that Miss Mary Billinge, of | 
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| Edge Lane, near Liverpool, who died on Decem- 
ber 20th, 1863, was the same person who was 
| baptized on May 24th, 1751. In answer, I may 
say that it was only by a mere accident we were 
able to obtain even the scanty particulars fur- 
nished. The old lady had outlived all her early 
friends. She had long been looked on as a sort 
of fossil relic of a byegone age. Her old servant, 
who had faithfully served her for nearly fifty 
years, died two years before herself. She was 
the only depository of the secret as to the great 
age of her mistress; and, though often questioned, 
she never communicated it to any one. But to 
her sister, who succeeded to her place beside 
Miss Billinge, she told that years ago, it had been 
necessary, in connection with a will, to obtain 
needful certificates of relationship or identity, and 
that Miss Billinge had then sent her to Eccleston, 
| near Prescot, assuring her that that was the place 
of her birth. We had traditional and other evi- 
dence to the same effect. She had, it is known, 
| a brother and sister, and she was the senior of 
both. The brother died in 1817, aged forty-seven 
| years. The Health Committee in this town em- 
ployed an officer to make inquiries as to the 
matter, who, I understood, after some research, 
rested quite satisfied with the truth of the cer- 
tificate. Miss Billinge would never speak of the 
past, and always resented any reference to her 
great age. She had long been bent almost double 
with years, her skin hung extremely loose, and 
was most curiously wrinkled. An old lady, her- 
self upwards of eighty years, who called to see 
her in my presence, looked quite fresh and youth- 
ful in comparison. Should any further particulars 
as to dates come to hand, I will communicate 
them. Joun Newron. 


13, West Derby Street, Liverpool. 


S. vii. 175.) —In reference to Mr. KEIGHTLEY's 
article on this subject in “ N. & Q.,” No. 166, will 
you allow us to ier having ever made any en- 
gagement, either expressed or understood, to print 
that work. Mr. Kerenriry undertook to make 
the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare the basis 
of the reprint we have recently issued, and to clear 
it as far as he could of printers’ errors. We agreed 
to his inserting a few conjectural emendations, on 
condition that attention was specially called to 
them, and the old reading given at the end of each 
play; but he never asked us to undertake the 
Shakespeare Expositor, nor even showed it to us, 
till after half of the Shakespeare itself was printed ; 
and had he in any way given us to understand 
that his preparing the text would involve the 
publishing of his Comments, we should have been 
obliged to decline his assistance. Brit & Datpy. 


| KEIGHTLEY’s “SHAKESPEARE Expositor” (3'4 
| 
' 
| 





Tue SLAVONIANS IN Enenanp (3° 8, vii. 181.) 
Permit me to correct the following errata in my 
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Query on p. 181: for Welches there should be | 


[34 8. VII. Maron 11, 65, 


whitlow and outlaw, might we not be led to suspect 


Weletes; for Thafarzik, Shafarzik; for nation, | that originally these two words had something to 


nations. 

I have to add, that as a further proof of the 
Slavonic origin of the Weletes, the former inhabi- 
tants of Wiltshire, there seem to serve efficiently 
the fact that Old Sarum was called by the Britons 
Sorbiodunum; that is, the town of the Sorbes. 
Now Sorbi, Serbi, Sierbi, Sirbi, Srbi, Sarbi was the 
native name of the ancient Slavonians; and even 
until now more than 7,000,000 of Slavonians under 
Austrian and Turkish rule call themselves Srbi; 
and signifies, according to Shafarzi, a countryman, 
a native, and is related to the Indish term serim 
(natio. ) 

A similar term have the Germans in Thiutisk, 
Diutisk, Deutsche, Teuton, from Gothic thuida 
(natio, gens.) CorRconrtTivs. 


GLEANINGS From Avsonivs (3 §S, vii. 148.)— 
Will Mr. L. Mackenzie accept the following 
translation of the Latin distich, on the Dodrals 
Potio ?— 

“T am called Dodra: do you ask me why ? 

Because my compound nine good things supply. 
Broth, water, honey, wine, and bread combine 
With pepper, herbs, oil, salt to make the nine.” 


C. H. 


Marreton (3 8. v, 223.) —It will be re- 
membered that B. H. C. supposes that Matfelon, 
as the name of a plant, is a compound of the old 
verb mater, to macerate, and felon, a boil. This 
derivation — somewhat different from any that I 
have seen elsewhere—receives confirmation from 
two articles that I have lighted on in M. Mé- 
tivier’s Glossary to his Rimes Guernesiaises, pub- 
lished some years ago, but without a date, by 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. : — 

“ Fon, s. m. Clou, froncle ; mal St. Antoine. 

“ Fion, Herbe au, s. f. Herbe qui guérit le wal St. 
Antoine. Ang. Matfelon, Knapweed.” 


It is clear that the Flon of Guernsey—probably 
known by the same name on the neighbouring 
coast of Normandy — is no other than the felon of 
B. H. C., or, as it is spelled in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, felone, And as this is clearly at the 
root of the name—Herbe au flon—it seems almost 


beyond a doubt that the English name Mat-felon, 


given to the same plant, must have a similar 
origin. 

Whether the parish of St. Mary Matfelon owes 
its name to the abundance of this medicinal herb 
once growing on its open commons, or, as B. H. C. 
suggests, to some medical virtues of its patron 
saint, is still a question open for discussion. 

The French word froncle evidently comes from 
Furunculus. But how came a boil to be called 


Furunculus (a thief) in Latin, and Felon in Eng- 
lish? Might we not go a step further? and, as 
there is a striking similarity of sound between 








do with one another ? P. 8. C. 

Royat STaNDARD AND Unton Frage (3° 8. vii. 
136.)—At Hampton Court are two very interest- 
ing pictures, which severally represent the em- 
bareation of Charles II. from Holland, in 1660, 
and that of William III. in 1688, both monarchs 
being on their way to the shores of England. The 
Royal Standard in both pictures isa large red flag, 
upon the centre of which King Charles charges 
his Stuart shield-of-arms, while King William, 
in the same manner, displays his royal shield, with 
its accessories of supporters, crest, motto, &c. This 
usage is still prevalent in the blazonry of the sove- 
reigns of continental states, but the sovereign of 
our own country now blazons the charges of the 
royal arms over the entire field of the Royal 
Standard or Banner. I think we may assume that 
both King Charles and King William, when land- 
ing, displayed the same standards that were hoisted 
by them on the occasion of their embarcation; 
and, accordingly, I believe, R. S. Q. may confi- 
dently consider the Royal Standard of Charles IT. 
when he landed “to resume possession of his 
kingdom,” to have been a large plain red flag, 
charged with the Royal Shield of the Stuart sove- 
reigns of Great Britain. 

As a matter of course, whenever the Union flag 
was displayed by Charles II. it was the first of the 
two Union brethren which had been adopted by 
James [. in 1606, and which symbolized the union 
of England and Scotland in the union of the 
Crosses of St. George and St. Andrew; the incor- 
poration of the red saltier of St. Patrick into the 
Dnion Flag marks the political union of the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
the commencement of this present century. 

The ensign in use in the time of Charles IT. ap- 
pears to have been a red flag cantoning the St. 
George ; this ensign, with a plain red flag, and 
another red flag containing the first Union in place 
of the St. George, appear in the Hampton Court 

icture of the embarcation of William ITI., and I 
ae no earlier example of such an appearance of 
the Union in an ensign. 

The criticism of R. 8. Q., as he very justly ad- 
mits, has “ nothing to do with the merits” of the 
fresco in the Palace of Westminster, to which he 
alludes; still I cannot admit that his is “idle” 
criticism, since he would seek by it to secure for 
our national works of art of the highest order 
consistent historical accuracy. Bad heraldry may 
not necessarily imply bad art; but surely noble 


| art has a right to expect good heraldry; at any 


rate, it must be a grave imperfection in an histori- 
cal painting, which professes to deal historically 
with an important incident in history, should sue 

a picture unequivocally record the return of ‘harles 


Il. to England, to “ enjoy his own again,” to have 
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taken place in the nineteenth century. Such at 
this moment is the record of the fresco in ques- 
tion. CHARLES Bourse tt. 


Latiy Puzzzx (8 §, vii. 85.) —The four mac- 
caronic verses by Donne, prefixed to Coryat’s 
Crudities, respecting which your correspondent 
Crt. inquires, are written in a mixture of five lan- 
guages— Latin, Spanish, English, Italian, and 
French. They may be literally though clumsily 
translated thus; but they are not very intel- 
ligible : — 

“As many as two perfect linguists shall make these 

couplets, 

So many prudent statesmen this thy book shall make. 

Enough to me is the honour to be here understood ; for 

I leave 
The honour of being believed by nobody to thee.” 

The Latin words are—Quot, heec, disticha, tot, 
hic, tuus, hic, sat, tibi. 

Spanish—Dos, cuerdos, l’honra. 

Italian—Perfetti, fara, a mi, inteso, creduto. 

French—F airont, livre, ’honneur, estre, car, de 
personne, n’estre. , 


Merricat Sermon (3"*S. vii. 76, 143.)—Allow 
me to mention, as an illustration of this subject, a 
parallel passage from a once well-known and 
generally read book—The Tour of Doctor Syntax 
m search of the Picturesque. Singular to say the 
sermon preached by Doctor Syntax, is precisely on 
the same text as that recorded by your correspon- 
dents, W. D. and W. : — 

“Then in loud tones, though somewhat hoarse, 

He gave the following discourse. 

* The subject I shall now rehearse 
Is Job the fifth, and seventh verse : 
As sparks rise upward to the sky, 
So man is born to misery.’ ” 


The whole sermon is admirable, and the pro- 
gress of man from the cradle to the grave most 
effectively painted. It is, as I think, one of the 
best passages in Doctor Syntax. OXONTENSIS. 

APpPLE-PIE OrpER (3" §. vii. 133.) —I have 
referred to your 1* §, iii. 468, 485; vi. 109, for 
the different conjectures that have been given re- 
a the origin of this phrase. As I do not 
think that they are at all satisfactory, I venture 
to suggest that “apple-pie” is a corruption for 
“alpha-beta,” and that the phrase means nothing 
more than alphabetical, or regular, order. 

Tos, Cowarp. 

Cambridge. 

Famiuies or Goopricn (3* §. vii. 134.) —I 
address this to “ N. & Q.” because what I have to 
say concerns not a mere private family, but a 
known character in history. Thomas Goodrick, or 
Goodrich, was made Bishop of Ely in the reign of 





Henry VIIL., and consecrated April 19, 1534. He 


was Lord Chancellor of England in the time of 
Edward VI., but not in the reign of Queen Mary ; 


for on her accession to the throne, she appointed 
Stephen Gardiner, who was Bishop of Winchester, 
to be Lord Chancellor. Goodrick was not likely 
to find favour with Queen Mary, seeing that he 
was one of those bishops and noblemen who signed 
the letter to her denying her right to the crown, 
and defending the claim of Lady Jane Gray. 
Bishop Goodrick died May 10, 1554, at Somers- 
ham, where he lies buried, with an inscription on 
his tomb. There is a fine brass to his memory in 
Ely cathedral, on which he is represented in full 
pontificals, with the name spelt “ Goodryke ;” 
but by a strange mistake of the artist, the ends of 
the stole are seen pendant between the dalmatic 
and tunicella. (See Dodd’s Church Hist. of Eng- 
land, vol. i., and Lingard’s History, “Qu. rh: 7 
F. C. H. 


Qvorations (3 §S. vii. 155.) —It is the second 
time within a few weeks that one of your corre- 
spondents, and I presume yourself also, have been 
at fault about a passage from Wordsworth’s finest 
production. The passage beginning “ In a season,” 
is from his “Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the Recollections of Early Childhood.” 

7 LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


MILTON AND His IntusTRAToR (3" §. vii. 150.) 
I do not mean to question the correctness of the 
interpretation here given; but I may observe that 
it seems to have been a new one at the time that 
Professor Warton published Milton’s Minor Poems. 
In his note on the passage he says it was suggested 
to him “by the late ingenious Mr. Headley.” 
(2nd edit., 1791.) Mr. Warton seems to speak of 
the previous interpretation as being merely “‘ shep- 
herds telling stories,” love having nothing to do 
with them: stupid enough. He argues in favour 
of Mr Headley’s view, and well adduces Shak- 
speare, Third Part of Henry VI, Act II. Se. V., 

“ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep.” 


If Milton had this in his mind, it much confirms 
this rendering. Mr. Hayman has lately well 
translated it— 

“sub arbuta vallis 
Quisque gregem pastor confert et ovile recenset.” 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


As a rider to the note on this subject, permit 
me to add that a Times’ reviewer a few years ago 
actually took an artist to task for not having taken 
the same view of the “ shepherd’s tale” as the 
designer of No. V. in the volume issued by the 
Art Union of London, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. This has ever appeared to me the most 
ludicrous of blunders. I give ipsissima verba from 
an article on “ Illustrated Books” published in 
The Times of December 24, 1858 : — 
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“Mr. Creswick’s ‘Dappled Dawn’ rises naturally 
enough, but if ‘every shepherd tells his tale under the 
hawthorn in the dale,’ the shepherd of Mr. Redgrave is a 
notable exception ; for, so far from telling any tale of his 
own, he is not even inclined to listen to the tale of his fair 
companion, being entirely preoccupied in opening the 
hurdles for his sheep ” !! 

A, CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


T. N. is rather too dogmatic on this subject. | steater. 


In my note on this place of the Allegro in my edi- 
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| common in England as on the Continent. Canons 
_do not kneel, except to the Pope: to all other 


tion of Milton’s Poems I have shown that “the | 


almost invariable meaning [of ‘tell a tale’) is, to 
narrate something.” Tos. KeigHtLey. 


Several writers give the same explanation as 
T. N. of the shepherd’s telling — 
“ his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
Mr. and Miss Edgeworth, for example, in their 
Readings on Poetry, 2nd ed. 1816, p. 213, say,— 

“ The word tale here means the tally, or the account of 
the flock which each shepherd numbers or tells in the 
morning, and not a love tale.” 

But I doubt the correctness of this explanation. 
The hawthorn is in flower in May, and in many 
parts of England is commonly known by the 
name of that month; but May is especially the 
month of love. 

“ Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire.” 

In this the physiologist agrees with the poet. 
Hence the propriety of making the shepherd tell 
his tale of love under the hawthorn; but what 
propriety is there in making a shepherd count his 
sheep under a hawthorn rather than under any 
other tree? It may be added that a dale is a 
comparatively am place, in which sheep are 
much less frequently kept than in upland pastures, 
but which is all the more suitable for the lovesick 
swain. D. 


Your correspondent T. N. in your number for 
Feb. 25 has certainly enlightened me as to the 
proper meaning of the “ tale” which Milton’s 
— is supposed to “ tell.” In confirmation 
of his correctness, allow me to say, that when 
geologising a few years ago in Devonshire near 
Span Head, Isle of Barnstaple, I found on the 
Ordnance Map a place called “ Telling House,” 
and the people about spoke of “The telling 
house.” On inquiring the meaning of the term, 
I found it was the place to which the sheep were 
brought down from the hill to be counted, or, in 
other words, to have their tale told. Bera. 





PontiFicaL Rives (3* S. vii. 136.)—In answer | 
to the enquiries of A. A., I have to state that it 
has been long customary in this country for Ca- 
tholics to kneel for a blessing from their bishops ; 
but the custom of kissing the bishop's ring, when 
kneeling before him for a blessing, is not so 


bishops they only bow when they receive the 
blessing, or kiss the pontifical ring. As to the 
affinity between kissing a bishop’s ring, and kiss- 
ing the Pope’s slipper, both are marks of respect 
and veneration: the latter being more profound, 
as the dignity of the supreme Pontiff is so much 
F. C. H. 


TRADITIONS OF AN ANTECEDENT WorLD (3" S. 
vii. 95, 141.) It may be useful to note, in addi- 
tion to the valuable information by Mr. PivkeEr- 
TON, that the absurd book of Isaac de la Perreyre 
was pretty effectually stifled at its birth by the 
refutation published by a Professor of Theology 
at Gréningen, named Desmarais, though La Per- 
reyre wrote a reply to it. He was condemned by 
the Inquisition in Flanders, but appealed from the 
sentence to Pope Alexander VII., who received 
him with kindness. While at Rome he printed a 
retractation of his book, and retired to the Convent 
of our Lady of Virtues; where he died, having 
been converted from Calvinism to the Catholic 
faith. (See Bergier, Dict. de la Théologie, art. 
“ Preadamites.”’) F. C. H. 


Bazvsenp (3" 8, vii. 113.) — Your correspon- 
dent is right in supposing that bazu-bend is an 
article of dress. It is used in Persia, and, I may 
add, in India. The word is good Persian, adopted 
also in Hindustani, from ddézu, the arm ; and band, 
a band or fastening, and signifies an armlet worn 
above the elbow. Epmunp Bett. 


Dragon in Hererorpsuire (3°*S, vii. 133.)— 
Mordiford is a small village near the junction of 
the rivers Lugg and Wye, four miles and a half 
south-east of Hereford. It is celebrated in a tradi- 
tional history as the scene of a furious combat be- 
tween a winged serpent and a condemned male- 
factor, who was promised pardon on condition of 
his destroying this monster, who had spread terror 
and destruction all around. The contest was of 
some continuance. At length, however, the ser- 

nt was killed, but his poisonous breath proved 
atal to his destroyer. In memory of this event, 
a large green dragon, with expanded wings and 
web-footed, is (1808) painted on the west end of 
the church. (Hereford Guide, Wright, 1808.) 

But the Rev. John Duncumb gives a more pro- 
bable version of the legend : — 

“Soon after this period (A.p. 448) Uther, surnamed 
Pendragon, was chief of the Silures; the cognomen was 


| probably acquired by some signal exertion of valour 
| under the insignia of the dragon, which was common to 


the banners of all the British chiefs, and was a sacred 
symbol amongst them, and many other nations of anti- 
quity. The dragon is not only often mentioned in vari- 
ous records, but respect has n shown towards it in 
several places by particular customs, some of which exist 


| even at thisday (1804). Thusthe supposed form ofa dragon 
| has been described and renewed on the west end of the 
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church of Mordiford from time immemorial.” — History 
and Antiquities of the County of Hereford, vol. i. pp. 31-2. 
In addition to these authorities, the legend was 
amplified in a pamphlet written by a shoemaker, 
Mr. Dacres Devlin, about the year 1841, and 
formed the groundwork of a romantic tale. 


« Ave 


T. C. will find an account of this dragon in 
Helps to Hereford History, Civil and Legendary, ec. 
The Mordiford Dragon, &c., by J. Dacres Devlin, 
a curious little book, which may be obtained of 
J. R. Smith, Soho Square. SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

Vorntarre (3" 8, vi. 583.)—The passages quoted 
as from Newton and Voltaire, and well described 
by Mr. Roorgr as “most astonishing, striking, 
and interesting,” have not yet been found in the 
works of either. I have more than once in 
“N. & Q.” asked for references to the writings of 
Voltaire for words ascribed to him. I now ask if 
there is any evidence of the following gccount of 
his death ? — 

“ Fury and despair succeeded each other. He had more 
the appearance of a demon than a man. To his physician 
he said, * Doctor, I will give you half of what I am worth 
if you will give me six months of life.’ To which his 
physician replied, ‘Sir, you will not live six weeks.’ 
‘Then,’ said Voltaire, ‘1 shall go to hell, and you shall 
go with me,’ and soon after he expired.”— A Sermon 
preached at the Baptist Chapel, St. Albans, April 28, 1862, 
by Danzy Sheen, p. 18. 

FrrzHoPKIns. 

Garrick Club. 

Sam Smarpsert (3S, vii. 155.) —Sam Sharpset 
did not receive his brother Matthew coolly at 
Barbadoes, but Matthew received Sam coolly at 
Surinam. 

Matthew is surrounded by creditors, whom Sam 
and Fogrum suppose to be paying court to a great 
man. They approach :— 

“ Sharpset. Strangers and countrymen,—a double claim 
to my protection. 

“Sam Sharpset. We are both strangers, noble Sir ; but 
not both countrymen, because he’s a Londoner, and—Lud 
a mercy! may I just ask your noble name ? 

“ Sharpset. Matthew Sharpset, Esquire. 

* Sam Sharpset. "Tis him—huzza! (Snaps his fingers.) 
"Tis brother Matty! Yorkshire for ever! Why Matty, 
hast thou forgotten little Sammy ? 

“ Sharpset. The devil! Ah! little Sammy, is it you ? 
Ilow do you do ?”—The Slave, Act I. Se. 2. 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 

Four-aAND-TWENTY sWORN MEN oFr Goos- 
warGH (3' §, vii. 75.)—A gentleman who has 
access to the vestry books of Goosnargh has for- 
warded to me the subjoined extract, which I 


think may be interesting to many of the readers of 


“N. & Q.” It is taken from a page bearing the 
date of 1678 : — 





elected into the number, Company, or Societye of the 
Four-and-Twenty sworne men of the chappellrye of Goos- 
nargh in the countye of Lanct at the time of his election 
into that Sucietye, viz.— You shall well and truly ob- 
serve and keepe all antient lawfull and laudable Customes 
as heretofore in this place have been observed and kept, 
so far as they shall agree with the laws of this Realme 
and the good and benefit of this Chappell and Chappellrye 
according to your power and best understanding and your 
own Counsell and your fellowes you shall keepe. So helpe 
you God.” 
H., Fisuwick. 
Srr Water Scorr (3" 8. vii. 156.) —It is 
certain from his own acknowledgment, that Sir 
Walter Scott never did visit Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight. In Views a Foot by J. B. Taylor, it 
is stated that Bernard Barton once wrote to Sir 
Walter on behalf of a young lady who wished to 
have his description of Melrose Abbey in his own 
hand-writing. Scott sent it with the following 
addition : — 
“Then go and muse with deepest awe 

On what the writer never saw ; 

Who would not wander ‘neath the moon 

To see what he could see at noon.” 

F. C. H. 


YEw TREES CALLED Pats (3° 8, vii. 167.) — 
It is customary in many parts of England still, as 
well as in Ireland among Catholics, to bless sprigs 
of the yew, and distribute them from the altar 
on Palm Sunday. Our ancestors made use of it 
for the same purpose; and hence it was common 
to plant yew trees in the churchyards, and parti- 
cularly one or more near to the church porch, for 
the convenience of providing small branches for 
blessed palms. An aged yew tree is still to be seen 
near some of our church porches, and there is one 
standing within a few miles of the place from which 
I write. In other parts of England sprigs of dif- 
ferent trees are blessed, and distributed in Catho- 
lic churches and chapels on Palm Sunday — as of 
box, broom, laurel, and sallow. The last has been 
used so much in many places, that the tree itself 
is commonly called palm, especially by the chil- 
dren. In every house of Catholics, the palm, of 
whatever tree it may be, is to be found hung up 
in some conspicuous place, usually at the bed- 
head, during the whole year. The ashes of a few 
of the blessed palms burnt are used for the expres- 
sive ceremonial of marking the foreheads of the 
faithful, in the form of a cross, on Ash Wednes- 
day; and all the other palms are burnt on the 
morning of Palm Sunday, previous to receiving 


| the newly-blessed palm. The same customs pre- 


vail in all Catholic countries as well as in Ireland ; 
but real palm branches are of course used where 
they can be had. F. C. H. 


Srmr Tuomas Forrescve (3" §. vii. 94.) — 
Anne Lady Parry, widow of Sir Adrian Fortescue, 


“Here ensueth the form of the Oath we® of antient | bequeathed the manor of Charlton, Kent, to 
time hath beene ysed to be ministered unto every person | Thomas Fortescue, who was probably the person 





a 


after whom ©. J. R. makes his Sane 
be glad to know more of these Fortescues. 


se of this interesting quadruped not noticed by 
A. L. In Nottinghamshire an ass is called 
a «Bunks :” witness the following speech from a 
stable-boy, who saw a lad beating a in »y in the 
yard: “ What's thee arter, bensilling Bunkus a’ 
that how ?” A. T. 


Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Historical Studies. By Herman Merivale. 


When a sound scholar, who thinks for himself like Mr. 
Herman Merivale, puts forth in a collected form his pub- 


lished and unpublished Essays in the wide fields of His- | 


tory and Literature, he is sure not only to add to our 
stores of pleasant reading, but to do good service to the great 
cause of historical truth. The interesting Historical 
Studies contained in the present volume are devoted— 
first, to the illustration of “ Some of the Precursors of the 
French Revolution,” in biographical sketches of Joseph 
the Second, Catherine the Second of Russia, Pascal Paoli, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Goethe, &c. Next, to “ Studies 
from the History of the Seventeenth Century,” which 
are devoted to the Streets of Paris at that period, and to 
visits to Lutzen and Marston Moor. Lastly, some pleasant 
papers on “The Scenery and Antiquities of Cornwall,” 
“The Landscape of Ancient Italy, as delineated in the 
Pompeian Paintings,” and a “ Visit to Malta in_ 1857,” 
complete a volume of very varied interest and character, 
the contents of which the author modestly describes as 
“the attempts of a learner to assist fellow-learners with 
himself.” 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Tracts for and against 
Popery (published in and about the Reign of James 11. ) 
in the Manchester Library, founded by Humphrey Chet- 
ham, nm which is Inc orporated, with large Additions and 
Bibliographical Notes, the whole of Peck’s List of the 
Tracts in that Controversy, with his References. To 
which are added a Tabular Index to the Tracts in both 
Editions of Gibson’s Preservative, and a R 
Dodd's Certamen Utriusque Ecclesia. Edited by Thomas 
Jones, B.A. Part I. (Printed for the Chetham So- 
ciety -) 

This ample title-page will show what a valuable contri- 
bation both to the history and bibliography of the times of 
James the Second, the learned Librarian of the Chetham 
Library, has here given to the world. An inspection of the 
book itself can alone show how much information Mr. Jones 
has thrown into the notes and extracts, with which he 
has diversified the monotony of a long enumeration of 
Tracts, and the pains whic h he has taken, lest, through 
any inadvertence on his part, anything should creep in 
calculated to give reasonable cause of offence to any 
reader, whatever his faith may be. 


The Souldier’s Pocket Bible. Printed at London by G. B. 
and R. W. for G. C. 1648. Reproduced in Facsimile, 
with an Introduction by Francis Fry, F.S.A. (Willis 
& Sotheran.) 

The Christian Soldier’s Penny Bible. London, Printed 
by R. Smith for Samuel Wade, 1698. Reproduced in 
Facsimile, with an Introductory Note by Francis Fry, 
F.S.A. (Willis & Sotheran.) 

I'wo more of Mr. Fry’s admirable facsimiles of rare and 
early tracts. The first is a facsimile of the Pocket Bible 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I shall | 
C.P. | 
Donxey (3"* S. vii. 165.) — There is one appel- | 


(Longman.) | 


rint of 





[34 S. VIL. Manrcn 11, 65. 


with which the soldiers of Cromwell’s army were sup- 
plied ; and of which only two copies are known to be now in 
existence. The second is a somewhat altered and enlarged 
work having a different title, and the extracts being 
taken from the Authorised instead of the Genevan Ver- 
sion. We hope Mr. Fry will be encouraged to continue 
his most useful labours. 


Cnartes Dickens’s Works.—A new and cheap edi- 
tion of Mr. Dickens’s matchless pictures of English life is 
announced by Messrs, Chapman & Hall. It will appear 
in Monthly Volumes, the first two of which will contain 
his earliest and almost his best story, Pickwick. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they ake required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : — 

A Battav iw Macaronre Latin, extrreen Resrica Descarrrio Vist- 
tationis Fawarica. By John allibond, D.D. The Oxford edition 
of 1834 required. 

Wanted by Wr. 


James Yeowell, 4, Minerva Terrace, Barnsbury, N. 


Gupes on rue _Epistix ro ras Hesaews. 
Tas War ordare. By Charles Hodge, D.D. 


Wanted by Zev. C. S. Ward, Brenchiey, Staplehurst , Kent. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Canow Datrow will find, on reference to the Indexes to our First and 
Second Series, that his communication on the MSS. used for the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott has been anticipated. 

J.D. Cameuste. Oliver Cromwell's dying prayer is printed by Car- 
lyle, iii. 373. 

5S. Tocxer. 


The Register of Burials at Bunhill Fie —~Nq is at the College 
of Arms. 
kh. W 


See our Notices to Correspondents on Feb. 
. E. L. He was thrown when hunting. Full Ye letaile of the acci- 
dent “a be Sound in the Gents. Mag. for Feb. 1815, p. 189. 

y A (Newcastle-on-Tyne.) The Rolls of Parliament are printed 
in ae oun. folio. and extend from6 Edw. I. to 19 Hen. VII. There isa 
very « “oprous index, which forms an additional volume 

a B.'s Queries being purely scientific should be odavened to one of the 
scientific journals. 

Oxonsensts is referred to our @nd 8. iii, 206, 238, 257 
Sormation respecting the First Actress. 

Acas. Irby, of Boston—Argent, a fretty sable, on a canton gules, a 
chaplet or. The Epitaph on Dean Bill is printed in Dart's Weatminster, 
vol. i, 100, 

A Wreenamisr will find Swift's Epitaph on Schomberg in our \st. 8. 


The legend on which Roger's Ginevra is founded is very 


, 355, 471, for in- 


“* Vive Henri Quatre.” 
£Q.” 


A Reaper or “N.& (Kettering.) Jt is impossible from the de- 
scription given to ascertatn the artist by whom the pictures were painted, 
or _ hom they are intended to represent. 

F. The print is certainly not by Hogarth. If left at the Office of 
= Ne * for a few days, We might be able to give our Correspondent 
information respecting it 

Strvenson will acc ept our best thanks for the list of the cont: i- 
butors to The Lounger; but we find it has already been printed in Alex. 
Chalmers’. ‘ — Essayists, vol. xxx 

kK. passage in sa Burial Service is from a Latin antiphon. 

See"N. & ™. ard 8. v. 177. 


A Reading Con for or holing the the weekly Nos. of “N. & "is now 
ready,and may be Booksellers and am, A a 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, divest from the publisher, for |s. 8d. 


*#«* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q."' may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Nores awn Qoenims” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stamrro Corres for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 

Inpex) i Ils. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

yable at the St Post Office, in favour of Witisasm G. Surrn, 32, 

ELLINGTON Srazet, Staanp, We C., where also all Commonications 
von raz Eprror should be addre. 


“ Norss & Qvenres” is reg 


d for tr ion abroad. 





More Cunzs or Covons, Corns, ann Hoansnness, ny Da. Lococn's 
Portmwowrc Warens.—From Messrs. Fergyson & nm, Auctioneers, 
Leek : “ Sir,—The beneficial effects we have derived from your Pos- 
monre Warens, make us feel it a duty to a you our gratuitous testi- 
moo to their cunererty over any other y we have ever a _ 
cogs, s and hoarseness, so Sesulieeir troublesome to our 

have a pleasant taste. Sold by all Druggists at Te. ofr. 
, and Ils. per box. 


= 
2s. id 4s. 6d. 
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